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Hon. Arthur H. James 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


To the Sportsmen of Pennsylvania 


| appreciate greatly this opportunity to reiterate my views on the program you 
have so ardently supported and zealously guarded for so many years. 


No one likes to hunt and fish any more than | do, therefore | shall certainly see 


to it that your interests and my interests in these two sports are thoroughly safe- 
guarded. 


| have always contended that there is no room on the voting register for game 
and fish, and that the administration thereof must therefore be strictly non-political. 


Likewise, | am heartily in favor and shall exert my every effort to ‘preserve the 
Game and Fish Funds. They are voluntary contributions made by you and by me to 
support the cause of wildlife conservation, and should therefore not be considered 
a tax in any sense of the word. 


Pennsylvania today is the leader in game and fish conservation. It acquired that 
enviable reputation largely because of your efforts. Therefore, | appeal for your 
loyal support so that in Me together we may continue to have the best hunting 
and fishing in the Union. 
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GAME COMMISSION'S WORK COMPLETELY REVAMPED 


Decentralized Plan Will Assure Greater Operating Efficiency and Economy 


By NICHOLAS B 


A complete reorganization of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission’s field and office staff, and a statement of policy adopted 
for its future guidance, was publicly announced at the Commission’s 
recent meeting. It is believed to be one of the most important steps 
the Commission has taken since its organization forty-two years ago. 

This action, following an intensive study and analysis of the 
department’s activities by a Committee consisting of Hon. Ross L. 
Leffler, Chairman, Hon. R. Lamberton, and Hon. John H. Price, ap- 
pointed in September 1937, was taken to eliminate needless overlapping 
of administrative functions and to insure greater operating efficiency 
and economy. 

The preliminary plan had been presented to and discussed with the 
officers and directors of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, the officials of the Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak Walton 
League and others interested last May. It was then submitted to the 
Executive Board last July and later received the final stamp of 
approval, to become effective January 1, 1939. The plan will be put into 
operation as rapidly as possible. 

So that the sportsmen of the State may be fully familiar with the 
reasons for the reorganization, and the methods under which the 
department will operate under the new set-up, a complete account of 
the plan, together with a chart, is given below. 


Why Changes Were Needed 


During the past ten to fifteen years the functions of the Game 
Commission have changed materially. In the early days, the main 
function of the Commission was the protection of native game. This 


IDDLE, President 


involved law enforcement, establishment of seasons and bag limits, pro- 
posed game legislation, development of game refuges, etc. In more 
recent years, restoration has become as great a problem as protection. 
Improved highways have opened up game lands hitherto almost in- 
accessible; new species of game have been introduced; the size and 
type of game refuges have changed; food and cover development 
has become a major problem. In addition, the land holdings of the 
Commission have grown enormously, making the problem of land 
management and maintenance a major one. 

As the functions of the Commission have changed from purely pro- 
tection to the dual functions of protection and restoration, the organiza- 
tion has changed materially. These changes have been made as the 
need arose and have not always been in conformance with sound 
organization principles. For the purpose of reviewing the organization 
and functions of the various units, with a view toward correcting any 
maladjustments, the Organization Analysis Committee was appointed. 

The new plan is designed to increase the effectiveness of the 
entire Game Commission, and all changes therein will noticeably 
strengthen the organization set-up. 

The office functions of the Commission, under the new plan, are 
made to provide service to the field forces and to act as a coordinating 
body. It is recognized that the major activities of the Commission 
are, and always will be, in the field; and all changes are made in 
conformance with this principle. 


Impartial Analysis Made 


A realignment was found necessary, as one of the foremost criticisms 
of the sportsmen today is that too much emphasis has been placed on 
bureau activities, while the field work was not coordinated and 
managed efficiently. 
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For some time there has been no major change in the functional No criticism was directed toward any individuals or groups, for the fre 
set-up of the Commission, and it was felt that the time had come to fault laid with the system rather than with the personnel. The old of 
reorganize and realign the functions in accordance with sound business organization permitted the over-lapping of many functions and caused | be 
principles. The expenditure of well over a million dollars a year, with considerable friction and confusion in carrying on the work. This wij] 
which the Commission is entrusted, requires sound administration, in now be eliminated. To this end, a new organization chart (see Previous . 
order that it may be conducted in an efficient and economical manner. page) has been developed and the duties of the several positions defined, 
In making the analysis of the organization, the proposal was ap- | G 
proached in a business-like manner and the future program and functions Functions Outlined 
were planned in accordance with good management practices. re 
The result of the analysis indicated that there was no lack of interest The following brief descriptions indicate the functions of the varioys he 
on the part of the Staff of the Commission, and that the spirit of units of the Commission as they will be carried out under the new for 
cooperation with the Organization Analysis Committee was splendid. set-up, as indicated on the organization chart. as 
1. Executive Director vities of the field forces, as Chief of the Bureau to the Assistant Executive Director and Fielg ha’ 
: : : : : of Field Operations. All orders issued to the field Division Supervisors. It will be his fy i‘ 
The Executive Director is directly responsible to forces must pass through him. The actual work to supply a specialized knowledge to the field off 
the Game Commission for carrying out the policies done in the field is conducted through the several forces on Game Land Management. It j eld m 
as laid down by the Commission. He has complete Field Division Supervisors, each of whom is portant that the head of this Division oa ; 
control of all staff and field forces. He has directly responsible to the Assistant Executive sufficient help to advise the field i has Of 
direct charge of the service functions of the Director for all activities in his respective Division. adequately, due to the fact that the FEE... wh 
Commission through the several Division Chiefs, Supervisors will, as rapidly as possible, be furnished of the Game Land Management are in “my 
and controls the activities of the field forces with capable assistants so that they may be ing in magnitude from year to year i of 
through the Assistant Executive Director. thoroughly informed on all phases of field manage- no direct authority over any of “the * feld ser 
— and assist competently in coordinating field forces. eo was formerly handled tical 
work. ‘ t th F ' 
2. Division of Accounting and Budget " as part of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands.) ov 
This Division will function in the new set-up al- 7%. Staff Units Under Assistant Executive Director (d) Propagation and Distribution coc 
most exactly as in the past. The Chief of the The Chi “ee | W 
Division will serve as budget officer and Complete supervision of all field activities has Dist ib ief of the Division of Propagation and | 
comptroller for the Commission, and_ is im- been made the responsibility of the Assistant Ex- istribution is to act as an advisor to the | tot 
mediately subject to the orders of the Executive ecutive Director under the new plan. In directing Assistant Executive Director on problems of | be 
Director. and coordinating the field activities, provisions Cone malt nog pggooter ae of game, and it is : ' 
ae been made for members of the staff to aid a Dag a Bie yp amg A the Chief | y 
i i i : . : s,s anage / 
octet 00: Renin the Assistant Executive Director: and with the Field Division Supervises | ter 
of restockin i . 
This Division has been established in the new sapnir aodina wai : He has direct authority over the gusts! teens div 
plan to handle the technical and legal aspects of The Division of Research will give the and wild turkey propagating areas, and is | Jus 
land acquisition. It will take no part in land Assistant Executive Director adequate help and responsible _ for _their _ Management to the | 
management activities except as a service group. advice along research lines. Such research Assistant Executive Director. He will also 
The Chief of the Division is directly responsible work as is conducted in the field will be cooperate with the Chief of the Division of 
to the Executive Director. (This is part of the done under the direction of the Assistant Research in carrying out many of the re. 
old Bureau of Refuges and Lands.) Executive Director, and through the Field search activities on the game farms, His 
Division Supervisors. The Chief of the authority does not extend to the field forces 
Division has no authority over the field forces (Part of this work was formerly tied in with 
4. Public Information but can be used as a coordinating officer by research. ) J 
the Assistant Executive Director. He, with on 
The functions of this unit will not change material- his assistants, will very probably spend the 
ly under the new plan and it will continue to publish greater part of their time in the field, work- Field Division Supervisors 7 
the Pennsytvanra Game News, make press re- ing —_ wd field ge = order ey pol 
leases, radio broadcasts, magazine articles, etc. research problems to a satisfactory conclusion. The Field Divisi Sunervis - . 
The head of this unit is directly responsible to the ioeas ad all field activities. - ae ar - 
Executive Director. (b) Division of Law Enforcement Divisions, and shall be responsible for lis sail pre 
The Division of Law Enforcement will furnish their forces to the Assistant Executive Director, wel 
5. Training the Assistant Executive Director competent It is their problem to coordinate the various phases 
advice on law enforcement problems. It is of Game Management, so that a balanced program to 
Under the new plan this unit reports directly to the duty of the Chief of this Division to will be maintained in their divisions. The Staff imy 
the Executive Director. The Training School will coordinate law enforcement work in the field, working under the Assistant Executive Director hi 
serve the entire Commission and the courses given through the Field Division Supervisors and the will be at their service to offer specialized knowl- 1g 
will be considerably broadened. The head of this Assistant Executive Director. He will also edge and assistance on any and all problems. i 
unit will also act as Superintendent of the Train- have no direct authority over the field forces, In order that Supervisors may devote more of 
ing School, spending as much of his time at the but in all probability he and his assistants their time to executive duties, an office will be set 1 
school as is necessary. (Previously under the will spend much of their time in the field, up in each Division, with a stenographer-clerk 
direction of the Bureau of Protection.) instructing and advising the field forces on to handle the routine functions of the office and 
law enforcement work. (This was formerly to assist in maintaining desirable contacts with the 
6. Assistant Executive Director handled direct by the Bureau of Protection.) ae Each a sae 8 will oe ee 
5. as rapidly as possible, with a traine iologist or | 
(Bureau of Field Operations) (ce) Division of Game Land Management or will en oo payee and who 
: : 4 ; ara a will assist him and advise him on technical as 
The Assistant Executive Director is responsible to The Chief of the Division of Game Land of game management, and assist him in pol 
the Executive Director for coordinating the acti- Management will act in an advisory capacity ing the field work. } 
' 
Field Titles Changed assistance or special attention. Assignments will be made by the Field | 
; : , aaa : Division Supervisor, to whom such officers repor | 2 
By having the entire program in each Division directed solely by i B. paport. 
the Field Division Supervisor much unnecessary duplication may be 
avoided and a balanced program carried on. All field officers, regard- The Plan Summarized 
less of the duties to which they may be assigned, will in the future From the foregoing it will be noted that definite responsibilities | 
report direct to their respective Field Division Supervisors. ; throughout are more clearly fixed under the new plan, that certain 
_ Titles of field officers have been standardized to avoid confusion, and former office functions have been transferred to the field with a 
in the future all new employees in the Field Service will start at the comparable reduction in the personnel required at the Harrisburg 
beginning grade and advance by successive steps through three separate office. 
grades regardless of assignment. ; ; It will be observed that the reorganization plan does four major 
Each District Game Protector will be.in complete charge in the things: 
district to which assigned, and will be the chief law enforcement 
officer within that district. He will coordinate the activities within 1. It readjusts and simplifies the administrative functions at the 
the district and maintain friendly and mutually satisfactory relations Harrisburg office. 3 


with the public. 

The position heretofore called Game Refuge Keeper has been abolished 
and the title changed to Game Protector (Land Management). This 
officer will actively manage the game lands and refuges within the 
management group assigned him. He will occasionally act as a 
law enforcement officer when directed to do so by the Field Division 
Supervisor in charge. 

The position heretofore known as Traveling Game Protector has been 
abolished and the title changed to Game Protector (Special Assignment). 3. 
Such employees will function in land management, law enforcement, 
etc., and will be well versed in all the phases of the Commission’s work 
so that they may function in any district of the Division which requires 


2. It coordinates all the field functions under the direct supervision 
of the Assistant Executive Director (in charge of the new Bureau of 
Field Operations), including the several divisions at Harrisburg 
whose work for the most part extends to or is performed in the field. 
Those in charge of the several sub-divisions of this bureau will serve 
as staff officers, with the Assistant Executive Director as chiel 
coordinator. 


It establishes seven divisional offices in the field, and the Field 
Division Supervisors will report direct to the Assistant Executive 
Director. The Supervisor and his staff in each of the seven divisions 
will have complete charge of many functions heretofore handled direct 
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from the Harrisburg office. (This will greatly increase the efficiency 
of all the field work, reduce the cost of operations when the plan 
becomes fully operative, and enable the Commission to maintain closer 
contact with the sportsmen and their wishes.) 


4. Field officers in the future will have but one payroll title, namely, 
Game Protector, and the rate of compensation will remain the same 
regardless of the duties which they may be assigned, instead of three 
separate payroll titles. Annual increments in compensation are provided 
for meritorious work for all members of the Enrolled Field Service 
as in the past. 

It will be noted also that under the new plan instead of 
having two major bureaus and four major divisions in the Harrisburg 
office, all giving orders to the field, the Executive Office will have two 
small service units and two divisions, and that the Bureau of Field 
Operations will be the only major bureau in the Harrisburg office, 
which will coordinate and direct all field functions. The men in charge 
of various sub-divisions of this bureau in the Harrisburg office will 
serve as staff officers, and give no instructions direct to the field. 

This new plan simplifies the entire administrative set-up, eliminates 
overlapping administrative functions, and decentralizes and better 
coordinates the Commission’s administrative machinery throughout. 
When it becomes fully operative, the Commission is convinced the 
total cost will be no greater, in all probability less, than would have 
been necessary to continue functioning under the old system. 

Another important step has been taken in the Commission’s long- 
term program, and it is hoped all sportsmen’s organizations and in- 
dividuals will cooperate to help get the new plan functioning smoothly 
just as rapidly as possible. 





Guiding Policy Adopted 


As a preliminary step to this reorganization plan, the Commission 
on April 6, 1938, adopted the following statement of policy: 


The Commission feels it is desirable to reduce to writing certain 
policies by which the functions of the Game Commission are to be 
conducted. While some of these policies represent a departure from 
present practices, most of them have long been in effect and are already 
well-known. Adherence to these policies will contribute largely 
to a constant improvement in the handling of the business which is 
important to this Commonwealth and will aid us in progressing to the 
highest level of usefulness. It shall be the policy: 


1. To understand and accept complete responsibility for the 
work or functions which have been assigned to the various 
Division heads and other employees. 


It is necessary that an analysis of every job be made to determine 
clearly their respective duties. It is our responsibility to those 
who report to the Executive Director to make certain that they 
know exactly what is expected of them, both as to their specific 
job duties and a broader Commission responsibility. 


2. To understand the basis upon which success or failure is 
being judged. 


Commission activities for which we are responsible have certain 
technical and managerial problems which are peculiar to their 
particular functions. 


We must understand just what special and specific results are 
expected from us. We must also see that each employee knows 
the specific indices being used to judge his work and the relative 
importance that is being placed on the various phases of his 
activities. Clear definitions and an understanding of how success 
or failure is judged enables employees to direct their efforts 
specifically toward the objectives expected of them. 


To maintain an organization best designed to meet the 
changing needs of game conservation in all of its ramifications. 


At regular intervals we should study the structure, size, and 
quality of our organization. We should have definite plans for 
the upgrading of present personnel and of securing new junior 
personnel. In building any organization it is important that 
there be one, and only one, person directly responsible for each 
activity; that there be no divided, joint or dual responsibility ; 
that there be but one line of authority from each work group 
to the top of the organization; that the titles uniformly repre- 
sent the same amounts of responsibility and authority, and truly 
represent the duties and working status of those holding them; 


and that necessary coordination and control plans be established 
to insure harmony and efficiency, 


4. To delegate authority commensurate with responsibility. 


It is necessary for us to make certain that each employee has 
the proper amount of authority with which to expedite the work 
at hand and maintain harmonious relations within the organiza- 
tion. Everyone concerned must understand the relationship of 
the various line and staff organizations in order that their 
services may be utilized to the greatest advantage by the 
Commission. 


5. To analyze and plan all work. 


Some time during the year, especially at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, we are expected to make a written forecast, as far 
into the future as seems practical, relative to the results we hope 
to achieve and the policies we expect to follow. This should 
be presented by the Executive Director to the Commission at 
the meeting prior to the July meeting. Plans should cover 
such important factors as improvement in our equipment, our 
methods of handling work in the field, our public relations policy, 
and the efficient use of our own time. We should have a definite 
course which our own group and our immediate subordinates 
know that we are following. 


6. To select employees to meet the present and future 
requirements. 


Employees must be selected, promoted, and transferred on the 
basis of a thorough analysis of the requirements and a careful 
consideration of the employees’ ability. We should give special 
attention to the age, physical condition, intelligence, education, 
aptitude, interests, experience, and personality of each employee 
as related to the results we expect from him. Unless the need 
for immediate sufficiency demands otherwise, the caliber of the 
employee for future usefulness should outweigh immediate ex- 
perience and training for the job under consideration. 


7. To supervise employees so as to inspire and maintain their 
wholehearted interest in their work. 


In a large measure the success of any enterprise depends upon 
the morale of the group engaged in it. In order to build this 
spirit within our organization, it is essential that we carry 
on our dealings with all of our associates and with the sportsmen 
in full accord with the spirit and provisions of the Commission’s 
policies as set forth in this statement. 


8. To give adequate orders, instructions, and directions. 


We must realize that the business of the Commission can only 
be successfully done if there is clarity and unity of under- 
standing on the part of all employees regarding what to do and 
how to do it. No employee can be held responsible for work 
regarding which he has not been properly informed. It is 
necessary that those employees who direct the work of others 
receive full training in the principles of good supervision and 
management. Training for the position is most essential and 
is a part of good supervision, no matter what line of endeavor 
the man may be following. 


9. To set standards of performance. 


In the management of any business, and this applies to game 
management, a continuous effort should be made to establish and 
refine standards of performance. Without such standards an 
organization works in the dark, not knowing when its work is 
satisfactorily done. In establishing standards of performance, each 
person affected should assist in the development of his own 
standards. In this way the morale of the group is strengthened 
and each employee is more anxious to perform his work 
satisfactorily. 


10. To set standards of compensation. 


We must give the same careful consideration to standards of 
compensation for our employees as we do for standards of 
performance. Wage rates or salary schedules should be classified 
in order that responsibility, skill, and ability is rewarded in a 
manner throughout the entire Commission, regardless of the 
occupation in which employees may be engaged. It does not 
make for good management to have an employee seeking pro- 
motion through another line of endeavor rather than attempting 
to make himself more proficient in the line of work being 
pursued. 


11. To seek constantly to effect improvements. 


It is our duty to establish the principle with all of our employees 
that they seek constantly to effect improvements in our methods 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Removal of a portion of the timber stand stimulates sprout growth 
essential as browse for deer, and it releases plants which provide 
game food in the form of berries and seeds. 
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By JAMES N. MORTON 
and 
JOHN B. SEDAM 





Cutting Operations to Improve 


N much forest land in Pennsylvania the canopy of trees has 

closed, thereby making environmental manipulations necessary 
if the areas involved are to maintain the wildlife populations which 
they can and should support. 

Too well accepted to be disputed is the fact that a dense growth 
of mature trees, or a stand of growing trees, in which the crown 
canopy has closed over a considerable area, does not afford condi- 
tions favoring an abundance of wildlife. Large timber standing thickly 
together sheds its limbs for some distance above the ground, leaving 
no low branches upon which browsing animals may feed. The same 
shading process which eliminates low limbs also precludes the growth 
of any appreciable amount of understory. 

Consequently, a stand of large, evenaged, and in some instances 
unevenaged trees, often has an open floor, carpeted only with fallen 
leaves or pine needles, and offering scarcely any food or cover. Such 
conditions reduce ground-dwelling wildlife to a minimum, and pro- 
vide optimum habitat only for animals which require the environment 
of leafy canopies. 

The forest district in Pennsylvania, which at this time presents the 
greatest problem as to wildlife habitat, lies in the central and northern 
parts of the State and in both the Allegheny and Appalachian mountain 
systems. Here is range, that is, or has been, favorable for the white- 
tailed deer, snowshoe hare, and ruffed grouse, as well as the black 
bear, cottontail rabbit, raccoon, and in certain sections, the wild turkey. 

These lands are owned and controlled by both private individuals 
and public agencies, which include the U. S. Forest Service, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 

On the lands controlled by the Commission, work was undertaken 


to provide better habitat for wildlife. That part of the work having 
reference to cuttings is here considered. Planting is mentioned only 
as it may refer to a few trials in cut-over plots. 

During the spring of 1936 the Commission authorized an extended 
program of game food and cover development on the lands under its 
direct control. These lands, known as State Game Lands, total 573,458 
acres, and are distributed in 53 of the State’s 67 counties. 

An outline for development was immediately prepared and put into 
effect as rapidly as possible. It seemed important to give careful and 
urgent consideration to cutting operations to make the lands of most 
value to wildlife, and at the same time to give due recognition to 
timber production. Much of the work has been experimental. Programs 
and procedures had to be changed from time to time, but because o 
the urgency of the problem the work was conducted on a fairly large 
scale. Deer were starving and snowshoe hares and grouse had lost 
much of their previous range. 

The cuttings undertaken were principally of four kinds, namely, 
release cuttings, slashings, thinnings, and felling timber for sale. 


Release Cuttings 


Release cuttings were carried on about grapevines, wild apple, haw- 
thorns, black berries, mountain ash, dogwood, beech, huckleberries, 
sumacs, and many other game food producing trees, shrubs, and vines. 
These cuttings were designed to remove all competitive growth 
to permit sunlight to enter and stimulate the game food plants and 
increase their fruiting capacity. 

The size of the release plots varied from a fraction of an acre t 
several acres, depending upon the needs of game and on local condi- 
tions. In a number of instances several acres of blackberries wert 
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Reprinted from The Journal of 
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where there is a lack of undergrowth. 


Wildlife Environment on Forest Areas 


released in good grouse and black bear territories. Release plots in 
most instances, however, were confined to areas of not more than one- 
fourth to one-half acre. Plots were scattered, about a quarter of a 
mile apart, wherever there was suitable material for releasing. So 
far as possible, the plots were confined to the so-called waste land 
types, such as shallow soils, ledges of rock, and marshy or swampy 
areas. 

Every effort was made by the local manager of the land to find all 
openings resulting from past timbering operations. In many of these, 
including old roads, tram grades, mill sets, camp sites, and abandoned 
clearings, being reclaimed by tree growth, steps were taken to preserve 
open areas and release game food producing trees, shrubs, and vines. 
This was accomplished by felling and piling the scattered trees that 
were taking possession of the openings. 

In release cutting, special attention was given to apple trees, one 
of the best sources of game food. A great many are found growing 
wild around abandoned lumber camps, and along old tram grades and 
wagon roads. Thousands were released from competitive growth and 
pruned. 

The work of the first year resulted in a greatly increased crop of 
fruit on practically all trees which were treated. Many that had not 
borne fruit for years, because of suppression and lack of pruning, pro- 
duced a fairly good crop. Deer and rabbits browsed heavily on the 
pruned branches which were piled for their benefit. 

When grapevine releasing was started, trees which had vines 
high up in the branches were felled with the tops of two or more 
together, to get the vines nearer the ground, make the fruit more 
available, and at the same time open up the area to provide the vines 
with more sunlight. It was found that deer, especially where abundant, 


began browsing on the tender foliage of the vines and in some cases 
practically destroyed them. To overcome this difficulty, where greatest, 
several trees in close proximity to those on which the vines grew were 
cut partially through about 4 feet above ground. These trees were 
felled across each other and remained attached to the stumps. The 
trees on which the vines were growing were then cut entirely through 
about one foot above ground and felled onto the partially cut trees 
which provided a natural support over which the vines matted to form 
a dense cover valuable to wildlife and were at the same time beyond 
the reach of the deer. 
Slashing in Plots 


In areas where cover and food conditions were unsatisfactory and 
where the timber was not large enough to market, a great many strips 
or plots were cut to stimulate sprouts, briars, shrubs, and other ground 
growth, in sections where there was the least amount of potentially 
valuable timber. Many different methods of handling this work were 
tried. On some areas rectangular plots of one-half acre were cut 
and all brush thrown in large low piles and burned to promote the 
growth of briars and to furnish dusting places. On other plots part 
of the brush was piled over stumps and logs as escape cover for 
wildlife and the remainder burned. In some cases, strips were cut 
70 to 90 feet wide and the brush “windrowed” down the center of the 
strip by felling trees with their tops to the center. The width of 
strips was twice the height of trees along the edges, sufficient to 
allow sunlight to reach all parts of the plot for a considerable period 
each day. 

In other slashings the trees were felled with tops all to the center 
of a more or less circular plot. Where deer were hard pressed for 
food it was found necessary to fell for browse some trees scattered 








over the plots. Before this practice was adopted the deer destroyed 
potential grouse food by consuming all reproduction as fast as it 
appeared, often leaving an opening bare. The brush remaining from 
scattered tops protected some vegetation until it got started, thus 
increasing the ground cover. 

On some plots the planting of Japanese rose, Japanese barberry, 
and buckthorn was carried on to a limited extent. It was thought 
that conditions for grouse would be improved in this way. It is 
too early yet to determine whether or not this is good practice. 

Much of the work was done by CCC, NYA, and WPA labor 
which made possibie a number of operations which could not other- 
wise have been attempted. We are convinced, however, that the 
benefits of slashings to wildlife justify the expenditures. 

We believe that the most practical method is to cut in zigzag strips 
50 to 90 feet wide, and where possible scallop the sides to provide 
more edge. The length of slashings can be anywhere from 300 to 
600 feet, depending upon local conditions. The trees should be felled 
in windrows or left scattered over the plot; a few trees may be felled 
back into the adjoining timber to provide more cover and additional 
sunlight for shrub production at the edges of the cut strip. 

A record of each slashing plot was kept on a form on which was 
noted the location of the plot, size, slope, kind of growth prior to 
cutting, in a general way the method used in carrying on the work, 
man days required for the job, and dated observations on wildlife 
utilizing the plots. 

A total of about 2,500 acres was cut in 700 release and slash areas. 
Millions of good game food producing plants were given a better 
opportunity to fruit, thereby contributing in a large measure to 


available food supplies and providing other essential factors for good - 


wildlife range. 

It is proposed to maintain the more desirable plots permanently 
for wildlife by repeating cuttings at intervals of a few years, as 
needed, to keep them in the most satisfactory condition. 


Stump-Height Experiment 


In an effort to determine the height of cuts producing the most 
vigorous sprout growth, experiments were made in four different 
counties. Trees on these areas consisted of red maple, American 
beech, yellow birch, and oaks under 6” d.b.h. These areas were 
each divided into four quarter-acre sections and trees felled at the 
following heights: Section 1, 6” high; 2, 12” high; 3, 18” high; and 
4, 24” high. 

Due to variations in the work of individuals making the cuts, we 
were unable to group enough trees cut the required height to make 
a satisfactory statistical study and graph the results. 

Readings taken on several stumps in each section, after one growing 
year, however, provide the following data: (1) On all plots the 
greatest average growth was from stumps cut 12” from the ground, 
and (2) trees cut 18” to 24” high yielded a higher percentage of 
growth from the stump cambium. Whether this growth will continue 
to live as the stump dies is problematical. 

It is apparent from the observations made that trees felled by 
cutting the stumps 6” to 12” high will yield more vigorous sprout 
growth than those cut 18” to 24” high. 


Thinnings 


It is well known that thinnings in forest stands beyond the sapling 
stage are among the most beneficial cultural operations both for wild- 
life and for the trees. Early plantation thinnings in England were 
conducted primarily to improve conditions for game. Trees in stands 
which are thinned produce larger seed crops, hence more food for 
wildlife. The openings made by removal of part of the stand admit 
sunlight which stimulates the growth of sprouts, shrubs, and other 
vegetation valuable as food and cover for wildlife. 

Hundreds of acres of forest thinnings were made on State Game 
Lands during the past two years. In many cases the thinning was 
more thorough than would ordinarily be done if timber production 
alone were considered. Radical thinning also lengthens the period 
after which it is necessary to repeat the treatment. Cultural operations 
to be of most value must be continuous. Care was exercised to save 
valuable fruit- or nut-producing species present in the stands. Where 
mast-producing species, as oak and beech, were found, thinnings as 
severe as 50% to 75% were made to give these trees an opportunity 
to devolep a more open type of crown, and increase their fruiting 
capacity. Ground growth on the liberally thinned stands is greatly 
increased. 

Where large areas were greatly thinned, enough growth was made 
so that a good percentage of sprouts grew beyond the reach of deer, 
thus establishing an uneven-aged stand, beneficial to forest wildlife. 
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The ensuing heavy ground growth of herbs and shrubs proyj 
conditions essential for the survival of small game. At least 
crown removal was necessary to insure the growth of an adegy 
understory. 

Cutting of plots in solid yellow birch stands was followed by 













sprout growth whatever, but the surrounding birch trees reag 
reseeded the areas. 
Sugar maple, as a rule, is not a vigorous sprouter. Red maple j 









probably the best in that respect of all the trees cut. However ¢ 
preference kept its growth to a minimum height. 











Aspen in most instances restocked thinned areas by suckering fre 
the roots. 

All sprout growth and seedlings were more vigorous when protects 
by felled tree tops. 

Heavy browsing of terminals reduced height growth and stimulated 
growth from side buds, thus resulting in a greater number of branches 
for browse material. 

The field notes submitted by many of the local land managers were ~ 
of interest and value. These, along with personal observations ang | 


studies, verified information useful to the technicians responsible fog 


manipulating game habitats. 

In remote sections where slashings or thinnings were conducted, a 
great increase in the number of snowshoe hares was reported. Evidence 
such as number of rabbits seen, peeling of sprout growth, droppings, 
and tracks on treated areas substantiated these reports. Without doubt 
the fresh cuttings attracted many of these rabbits from surr 
range, but the occurrence emphasizes the need for the renewal of 
ground cover in second growth stands that have shaded out the 
understory. 

Cottontail rabbits have been observed feeding on treated plots in 
remote forest areas. In one instance twenty-four rabbits liberated 
on a recently managed area, which prior to management was practically 
void of game, bred and restocked the area to such an extent that 
local hunters were enabled to take a fair kill the following season. 

Periodic reports were received of broods of ruffed grouse exercising, 
dusting and feeding on areas where forest cuttings had been 
conducted. Such observations indicated the need of forest openings 
in optimum grouse environment. 

On radically thinned areas practically all men reported that released 
trees and shrubs yielded more and larger fruit than similar trees in 
adjoining untreated stands. 

White-tailed deer utilized practically every treated area within the 
forest range, browsing heavily on sprout growth and on tree and 
shrub reproduction, and grazing the herbaceous growth. In many 
regions deer were literally kept alive from day to day by slashings. 
The statement in the report of one field manager, “Deer seem to 
know the sound of the axes, and follow cuttings as fast as they are | 
made,” may seem incredible, but its actuality serves emphatically to | 
show the extent to which the ground growth had been depleted. Herds 
have been known to bed down on slashed areas and feed there for 
several days. 

In many instances deer had followed through areas where apple 
trees had been released and pruned, browsing heavily on the discarded 
twigs. Rabbits remained in the vicinity of apple prunings, which pro- 
vided food during the entire winter. 

The use of the treated areas by forest game is ample proof of the 
value of the cuttings in managing wildlife habitat in a heavily wooded 
region. 





Timber Sale Operations 


On all areas where cutting was needed and where the timber was 
of marketable size, every effort was made to arrange for timber sales. 
During the past two years approximately 40 agreements have been 
made, calling for lumber, mine props, mine ties, cord wood, pulp wood, 
chemical wood, material for birch oil distillation, etc., on a total of 
approximately 8,700 acres. More than $8,000 was received from such 
sales since the program was authorized less than two years ago. 

Agreements entered into with operators included certain definite 
restrictions, depending upon the area to be cut. In general, material 
was cut down to a specified diameter limit. This assisted in converting 
even-aged into uneven-aged stands, of great value for wildlife. 

The purchasers agreed to leave all good game food producing 
species, such as beech, cherry, etc., as specified by the local manager 
of the land, and sufficient den trees to provide for squirrels and 
raccoons. 

Cutting units were scattered as much as possible in areas from one 
acre in size up to one hundred acres. A few one and two acre units 
were cut by purchasers getting cord wood. Where the cutting was 
for pulp wood, chemical wood, and mine ties the tracts ranged from % 
to 50 acres. Much larger areas were required by purchasers m- 
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Scene along the Coudersport pike, Potter County 


terested in timber of size which necessitated the setting up of a 
sawmill. 


Timber sales are the most satisfactory method of handling the 
cutting problem. Operation in this way may be made to yield a profit 
as well as greatly to improve the area for wildlife. 


Summary 


In order to maintain satisfactory conditions for wildlife on reserved 
forest areas, it is imperative that cultural operations be carried out. 
Where the canopy is closed it is necessary to use the axe liberally, 
both to influence the composition and density of the forest and to 
favor different kinds of wildlife. It must also be kept in mind that 
the forest is never static but always changing, hence requires con- 
stant attention and follow-up treatments to keep it in condition to 
foster an abundance of wildlife. 


Cuttings can be of different kinds depending upon the nature and 
size of growth. Where the material is large enough, the cuttings, 
for the sake of economy, should be for wood sales. The purchaser 
im each case must be required to enter into an agreement specifying 
how the work is to be done. Specifications should include among 


others a provision that game food trees and den trees must be left 
s 


Thinning is one of the most valuable cultural operations because it 
benefits both wildlife and the trees. Good game food producing trees, 


‘can and vines, and some den trees must always be left on treated 


Where severe thinning is conducted there is an increased growth of 


vines, shrubs, and herbaceous ground cover, improving the habitat for 
all forest game species. 


Release cuttings around such game food producing plants as apple, 
hawthorn, wild grape, dogwood, beech, etc., which provide a large 
part of the fall and winter food of many kinds of wildlife, are relatively 
simple and inexpensive. The amount of game food is greatly increased 
by these operations and the results obtained are ordinarily much more 
satisfactory than attempting to establish game food species by planting. 


Slash plots are very desirable in large forest tracts where the tree 
growth is dense but is not of a size financially profitable to market. 
Zigzag strips 50 to 90 feet wide are probably the most satisfactory 
slashings for the benefit of forest game. Ensuing sprout growth and 
increased reproduction augment food and cover essential for wildlife. 


All openings in forest areas, as along old roads and tram grades, 
and at abandoned camp sites and clearings, should be maintained by 
removing trees to release shrubs and vines and to insure the open areas 
so essential to wildlife environment. 


If stumps are cut 6-12” high, apparently more vigorous sprout 
growth for a longer time can be expected than when the trees are 
cut higher. 


When plot slashings are conducted where deer are abundant, it is 
imperative that scattered tops be left on the ground to attract the 
animals and thus protect from browsing the reproduction that is of 
such great potential value as food and cover for other forms of forest 
wildlife. 


On treated forest areas, the carrying capacity for such game as 
grouse, snowshoe hares, and deer is considerably increased by the 
improved food and cover conditions, 
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Photo by the Author 


T’S a comparatively simple matter to photograph specimens of 
I various forms of wildlife with the amazing modern telephoto 
lenses with which most serious workers in this interesting field 
are equipped. Imagine, if you can, working some fifty or more feet 
from a timid specimen, depending of course on the focal length of the 
lens and the size of the subject. 


It is common practice for the wildlife photographer to use a lens 
with a focal length of at least 135 mm. Obviously, such a lens will 
magnify the image nearly three times the size of that produced with 
the average lens, all other factors being equal. 


However, do not deduce from the above that it’s easy to use the 
specialized equipment. Indeed, one must be an expert technician to 
use a powerful telephoto lens with any degree of success. But, the 
problem of the photographer becomes one of photography rather than 
of stalking, and therein lies the convenience of the telephoto. 


Telephoto equipment is prohibitively expensive for the average 
photographer. However, he can substitute patience and caution for 
the costly equipment, and more frequently obtain better results with 
the two human attributes used in conjunction with the average camera. 


Late last spring while trouting on Big Salmon creek, located some 
four-miles west of Marienville in Forest County, we repeatedly en- 
countered a flock of Cedar Waxwings. When one considers its dis- 
tinctive habits, aristocratic bearing and gentle mien, this bird is one 
of the most attractive and interesting on the North American continent. 


Toward late afternoon we arrived at a large pool, a beautiful spot, 
well hidden by a dence growth of hemlocks and rhododendron; here 
and there the deep green of the evergreens being relieved by the light, 
graceful fronds of mountain ashs. 


FEBRUARY 


At the pool’s head a rollicking waterfall literally tumbled oye, 
itself in its eagerness to mingle its waters with those of the p 
pool. A thin thread of foam reaching from the foot of the fall to the 
farthermost corners of the pool described eccentric figures on that 
surface of emerald green. 


As we watched entranced, a flock of birds swept over the hemlocks 
descended to the very edges of the pool and perched on anything tha 
was convenient. They were the Waxwings that we had encountered 
throughout the day. One bunch of about twenty birds had alighted 
on one of the mountain ash trees and presented a rare sight. The 
balance of the flock was evenly scattered about the pool. 


For a few moments they were utterly motionless, the only signs of 
life being evinced by their thin, lisping notes. Then one by one they 
dropped from their perches, fluttered close to the surface of the poo} 
until nearly two-score of them hovered over the water picking up the 
numerous forms of insects that floated thereon. After having daintily 
partaken of a few morsels, the individual birds would fly back to the 
perches they had recently quit, repeating the manoeuvers again and 
again. 

At last it dawned on me that I could possibly get a photograph or 
two, for the birds seemed absolutely devoid of fear. So with that 
idea in mind I unlimbered my camera, set the scale at four feet and 
stationed myself near the perch that was most frequented. With my 
eye glued to the viewfinder and my fingers on the shutter release, | 
waited. 

Of course they didn't immediately return to the spot, for the alert 
birds had readily perceived the change in the terrain in the immediate 
vicinity of the perch. But, in about ten minutes one of the most daring 
flashed back to the limb, looked at me for an instant with his beady 
eyes and then darted off again. I never moved an eyelash. Indeed, | 
even forgot to snap the shutter; consoling my chagrin with the 
conviction that I couldn’t have caught him anyway. 


In the next moment two birds alighted on a nearby twig. But they 
were gone even as I snapped the shutter, the negative showing only 
some fuzzy background. 


Twenty-minutes later the birds had become thoroughly accustomed 
to me and offered numerous individual shots. Singularly interesting 
was the observation that only one at a time perched on the dead limb 
where as many as a dozen had previously been alighting. 


For the rest of the afternoon I completely abandoned the fishing to 
watch the queer antics of the interesting birds. It was a revelation 
to me to observe how utterly fearless they were of the water, for 
they often completely submerged their tails while manoeuvering for an 
elusive insect. The aerial convolutions which they performed while 
chasing a small gray moth which made its appearance shortly before 
dusk were positively acrobatic. While completely absorbed in pursuit 
a beautiful male came so close as to actually brush my hat rim with 
a wing tip. 

The Cedar bird was a familiar and beloved form during my boyhood 
days in New England, wandering about in season and out, conforming 
to no fixed schedule, appearing at the most unexpected times and 
places. The only times that I have ever observed the birds follow any 
sort of a schedule was when a flock or two would annually descend 
on the cedar pastures so common in southeastern New Hampshire. 
Usually, during the latter part of February they would frequent the 
pastures to feed on the berries to be found there. 


Once, in the vicinity of James Bay in Ontario I saw the birds go 
through the ceremonial passing of food that a number of observers 
have reported. In this case the flock of six birds (it may have been 
a family), perched on a small chokecherry. A few minutes after alight- 
ing one of them plucked a cherry, turned with it to the one adjacent 
who in turn took it and passed it on until it had made the rounds 
several times. What prompts the birds to go through the peculiar 
performance has never been determined. I like to think that it is the 
innate courtesy of the bird manifesting itself. In the case of the flock 
that I observed it could not have been hunger, for it was apparent 
that every bird was stuffed to the bill. Finally the cherry was dis- 
carded and the birds went on their way. 


Another interesting observation is that the peculiar wax-like mark- 
ings on the wings and frequently on the tail feathers of the birds have 
no relationship to sex or age. Of the birds that I have seen it could 
be safely reported that about a quarter of them lacked the markings. 


However, with or without these distinguishing features the Wax- 
wings are sufficiently distinctive with their elegantly groomed and 
tastefully colored plumage, aristocratic bearing, intelligent, brightly 
gleaming eyes and manners irreproachable as to set them aside as 
something out-of-the-ordinary in our native bird-life. 
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MR. OR MRS. DOODLE? 


By C. M. PALMER, JR. 


Assistant Secretary, The American Wildlife Institute 


Reprinted courtesy American Wildlife 


R is it Mrs. Doodle? There lies a problem. Both male and 

female timberdoodle, better known, perhaps, as woodcock, or, in 
the language of the ornithologist, philohela minor, wear the same garb. 
Their plumage gives no inkling as to sex and there are no other signs 
to tell whether the hunter of autumn alder thickets has bagged the 
“master” or the “missus.” 


Hunters for ages have considered that the hens are the larger birds. 
Sporting literature has made this distinction for years and there has 
been “no question” in the minds of those particularly interested in 
woodcock as to the “persuasion” of the birds in the bag. The big ones 
have been the hens and the little fellers the cocks. But is this 
actually so? 


One of the major studies of the cooperative research and dem- 
onstration project of the American Wildlife Institute* at the Uni- 
versity of Maine deals with 
this grand little game bird. 
This study has been in opera- 
tion about three years and 
is producing practical results. 


The average weights of 
birds studied, after the sex 
had definitely been determined 
by examination, was found 
to be 216.4 grams for the 
females and 178.1 grams for 
the males. But the correlation 
of size to sex does not in all 
individual cases hold. The 
only really positive method 
of telling who is Mister and 
who is Missus “doodle bird” 
is, of course, by a careful 
post mortem examination. 


However, a rather reliable 
method of segregating male 
from female birds alive has 
been developed incidentally. 
It has been found that there 
is a rather close correlation 
between sex and bill length. 
From data developed thus far 
in this study it seems safe to 
assume that woodcock whose 
bills are longer than 72 mm. 
are females and those whose 
bills are less than 64 mm. are 
males, Between these dimen- 


sions the story runs about as 
follows : 


64-66 mm.—95% males 


66-70 mm.—50% males and 
50% females 
70-72 mm.—95% females 
Dr. C. M. Aldous, in charge 
of the Main Cooperative Re- 
search and Demonstration 











unit at the University of Maine at Orono, will welcome weights and 
measurements, carefully made, from other parts of the country. 


Earthworms continue to be the piece-de-resistance most preferred by 
these interesting little game birds. For these the “doodle-bird” drives 
his long bill into the soft earth of boggy alder and other thickets with 
unerring accuracy and withdraws therefrom the delectable (to them) 
earthworms. As sportsmen and men of science know, the bird can 
manipulate the flexible end of the upper mandible so that the worms 
may readily be grasped and firmly held during the withdrawal from 
their moist habitat. Over eighty-seven per cent of the food of the 
birds examined were earthworms. The balance of their food consisted 
of insects and other animal matter and a few small seeds and other 
vegetable material. The birds included in this study were all taken 
during the fall so that this information represents their fall food and 

is not a complete picture of 
their year ’round diet. 


On the whole the wood- 
cock seems to be a healthy 
little cuss. A careful study 
of available specimens, for 
parasites and disease, indi- 
cated that less than fifty per 
cent were infected with 
tapeworms, roundworms and 
flukes. These, however, 
seemed to be having little 
effect on the birds. Little 
evidence of disease could be 
found anywhere. 





Management practices for 
woodcock are being eked out 
at this research and demon- 
stration project in Maine. 
Managing woodcock is a new 
idea to many people but it 
is not so far fetched as it 
might at first seem. For 
example, one of the essentials 
of the woodcock is ample 
singing grounds of suitable 
type, in his breeding range. 
This is a “must” and where 
there are no singing grounds 
there are no breeding wood- 
cock. At the Maine project 
a series of artificial singing 
grounds were developed by 
clearing small areas of proper 
size and type. These arti- 
ficial singing fields have been 
well accepted by the birds 
and used regularly. 





*U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey and Commissioner of 
Game and Inland Fisheries of 
Maine cooperating. 
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PADDED EVIDENCE 


ONY WOOD, sitting on an old saw horse, 

painfully removed clods of mud from 
the soles of his boots, painful because his back 
ached and his legs were dog tired, and he had 
to bend to reach his feet. Yet he was content 
for behind him on the shed and next to 
Johnny Shober hung a full limit of pheasants 
and a pair of rabbits. At his feet lay a bony 
brown and white pointer. 

“We were lucky to find that last bird,” 
Johnny reminisced, his head back resting with 
his eyes closed. “If Tramp hadn’t back-tracked 
to the orchard we’d be looking yet.” 

Tony’s only reply was an affirmative grunt. 

Johnny, several years younger than Tony, 
had been gunning since he wore knee britches 
and most of the time on Tony’s farm. They 
grew up together but when Johnny decided to 
study law and Tony to stick to farming, they 
automatically separated. Yet every fall found 
them together again. After the season they 
went their own ways until the following year. 

There was plenty of good cover on Tony’s 
farm; the corn field, the gully partly swamp, 
and the best part was the old orchard. Only 
it was around the orchard that you might 
get into trouble. 

The last chunk of mud fell on the ground and 
Tony straightened up with a groan. 

“We're darn lucky that bird didn’t run over 
on Gruntley’s place,” he remarked with a sigh. 

It was Gruntley’s farm that adjoined Tony’s 
where the orchard ended and although they 
had never had trouble with Gruntley a great 
many others had. He was known throughout 
the country for his disagreeable temper and 
gunning season only served to make it worse. 

“Funny thing about the old man,” Johnny 
replied, “he’s not interested in gunning and 
yet he’s fit to be tied if anyone puts a foot on 
his land. Did you notice how he had his 
farm all posted according to law?” 

“I know,” Tony continued, “last year I asked 
permission to shoot but I didn’t get to first 
base.” 

“It’s a phobia with him,” Johnny went on. 
“Someone told me he spends most of his time 
patrolling the place for the pleasure of catch- 
ing a body. Even went so far last year as to 
entice fellows on and then nabbed them. If 
he sees you shooting near his property, he’s 
sure to be around.” 

Gruntley’s farm was the kind of gunning 
ground you dream about but seldom see. He 
never cut his fence lines and he left odd fields 
standing. His corn was never shocked clean 
and the abandoned orchard was overgrown 
with weeds having succulent seeds. The best 
part of the whole Gruntley area was where 
it adjoined Tony’s orchard. Here the wheat 
had not been harvested in time and a heavy 
storm had generally laid it flat. The shocks 
were full of grain and the matted stalks made 
an ideal nesting ground. This section also ran 
down to the road and it was not unusual to 
see several gunners leaning on the fence gazing 
over the field with longing and despair. 

“Old Gruntley can sit and wait a long time,” 
Tony mumbled, “right now I wouldn’t go near 
his place with a ten foot pole.” 


By CHRISTIAN HENRY, I! 


“Same here,” Johnny agreed as he rose. “Got 
any choice?” he asked pointing to the pheasants. 
“Help yourself,” Tony replied, “and remem- 
ber tomorrow morning at six. Breakfast here.” 
Johnny waved as he crawled into his car and 
drove down the lane. 
* * * + 


The following morning at seven sharp Tony 
unleashed Tramp and then followed Johnny 
to the edge of the meadow. It was another 
grand day. Snappy but not too cold, dry under 
foot except for the morning dew. In a few 
minutes they each had a rabbit but Tramp 
ranging across the field had failed to dislodge 
a bird, not even a hen. 

“Let’s cut up through our orchard,” Tony 
suggested. “Sometimes the birds gorge them- 
selves on Gruntley’s wheat and then come over 
for a little exercise.” 

“Good idea,” Johnny agreed, and they turned 
to enter the Garden of Eden. 

The trees were spaced generously but the 
branches were wide and full and reached almost 
to the ground. They each took a lane leaving 
one between them for Tramp to cover. The 
grass was high and heavy and furnished good 
cover but the branches made shooting difficult. 
They had gone almost half way through before 
Tramp showed signs of excitement. He 
suddenly took an active interest. He slowed 
up abruptly, his tail wavering. First a few 
hesitating steps, then a half point. “Not the 
real thing,” he seemed to whisper, “but look 
carefully now.” 

The bird was running, it was obvious, and 
Tramp had a job on his hands trying to hold 
it. At the last row of trees he froze on point. 

Tony edged to the right, trying to get clear 
of the trees and Johnny was brushing branches 
away from his face. They came up rather 
noisily, perhaps that was why the bird flushed. 
At any rate up it came like an explosion of 
feathers. 

Tony messed up under the apple trees, didn’t 
have a chance to shoot; but Johnny was in a 
slightly better position and took a flyer. The 
pheasant toppled, seemed to hang in the air 
for a second and then dropped over the fence 
on forbidden Gruntley territory. 

Johnny was ranting and raving through the 
trees. 

“Just my luck,” he moaned. “Not only do I 
lose a bird but sure as you’re a foot high it’s 
only crippled.” 

“Nothing much you can do about it,” Tony 
remarked. “If you try to go over to get it, 
you'll be nabbed sure.” 

They approached the dividing fence line 
slowly and stood gazing over the wheat field. 
The field was pretty well down but enough 
of it stood to furnish a fairly good screen. 
They watched hopelessly for the crippled bird 
to move. In the meantime Tramp was raging 
up and down the fence trying to get through. 

“Looks like we might just as well give up,” 
Johnny admitted. “We'll never spot the bird 
in that stuff but I sure hate to let a cripple 
die out there.” 

But Tony did not reply. He was watching a 
section of the field a little to the left. As he 


peered intently the wheat seemed to sway, 
There, he was sure of it. He motioned to 
Johnny quietly. There was a pheasant, They 
could see it dimly in front of them. 

Tony carefully raised his gun. It was the 
cripple, he was sure. 

Then Tony fired, the feathers flew but the 
wheat hid the bird. 

“Well at least we haven’t let a cripple suffer 
for hours,” Tony remarked turning to Johnny, 

But Johnny was staring past him, his mouth 
ajar. 

When Tony turned to follow Johnny’s stare 
he looked square into the stormy countenance 
of his neighbor Gruntley. 

“Don’t them signs mean nothing to yoy 
fellows,” Gruntley shouted as he walked over. 

Tony grabbed for the obvious defense, 

“We haven’t put a foot on your ground,” 
he replied. 

“You don’t know the law, young fellow,” 
Gruntley growled. “When you shot over my 
fence you was gunning on my property.” 

Johnney tried to save the situation. 

“We were after a crippled bird, Mr. 
Gruntley,” he explained. “We shot him over 
here and he dropped on your side of the fence, 
If we hadn’t shot him just now he would have 
died in a few hours anyway.” 

“Don’t care nothing about that,” Gruntley 
replied. “You gunned on my property and 
you’re going to pay for it.” 

Tony stuttered in rage. 

“The magistrate won’t hold us for killing a 
crippled bird,” he shouted. “Any human being 
would do it.” 

But Gruntley could not be swayed. 

“We'll see about that,” he growled. “You 
fellows go up to Craig’s office and I’ll be there. 
taint no use trying to slip away either cause 
I know you.” 

During the heated conversation they had for- 
gotten Tramp and when he appeared on 
Gruntley’s side of the fence Tony wilted. He 
whistled sharply but Tramp had important 
business on hand. He ranged up and down the 
field trying to find the bird. Eventually he 
crossed the spot where the bird was shot, he 
stopped for an instant to sniff vigorously and 
then dashed off. There was plenty of game in 
the field to judge by Tramp’s action. 

After a few minutes Tony gave up trying 
to attract Tramp’s attention, he motioned to 
Johnny, shrugged his shoulders and_ turned 
away. 

In the meantime Gruntley had gone over and 
picked up the bird. 

“We're in trouble, old boy,” Tony said as 
they walked back to the house. “Let’s go up 
to Magistrate Craig’s office and get this over 
with.” 

After dropping the rabbits and stacking their 
guns in a corner, they crawled into the car and 
drove off. 

“Funny that Tramp didn’t retrieve that bird,” 
Johnny observed as they rode along. 

“Not funny, just lucky,” Tony replied. 
“Gruntley might have shot him on the spot for 
stealing. I’ve seen a lot of crabs but he takes 
the cake.” 
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“It’s still funny how Tramp ranged around 
with that bird lying there,” Johnny persisted. 

“Probably so much game in the field he 
couldn’t keep his mind on his business,” Tony 
replied, “or maybe he’s psychic.” 

As they pulled up at Magistrate Craig’s 
office, they saw Gruntley’s car. He was there 
waiting, no doubt of it. 

Craig lowered his spectacles to the end of 
his nose and looked solemnly at them as they 
entered. Gruntley was standing glowering at 
one side. The stage was all set for a fast play 
and Tony doubted that it would last one act, 
probably not more than the first scene. 

“Sorry to see you here,” Craig started. He 
had known them both since the time they were 
little shavers running around in bare feet. “Mr. 
Gruntley here tells me you were gunning on 
his place. It’s all posted legally. If what he 
tells me is true, you appear to be guilty.” 

“We don’t gun on posted property,” Tony 
explained, “but if Mr. Gruntley told you that 
we shot a pheasant on his land while we were 
standing on my farm, I guess he’s right.” 

“That’s the facts as I got them,” Craig 
continued. “Those signs say, ‘no gunning’. 
When you shot that bird you were gunning. 
That’s the law boys.” 

Gruntley kept strangely quiet. Apparently he 
did not intend to get into the discussion unless 
forced to. 

“Did Mr. Gruntley explain that we shot a 
crippled pheasant which flew over from our 
farm,” Tony asked. 

“He didn’t explain that point,” Craig ad- 
mitted, “but I don’t see that it makes much 
difference.” 

Tony glared at Gruntley but so far as he 
could see it was a clear case and he was about 
to give up but Johnny stepped into the picture. 

“Look here, Judge,” he asked, “I don’t get 
this question of gunning. Suppose we shot that 
pheasant on Tony’s farm and it ran over on 
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Gruntley’s, would we be gunning on Gruntley’s 
place?” 

“No,” Craig explained. “You can’t keep a 
bird from going anywhere it likes. But in this 
case you admit shooting at a bird on Gruntley’s 
land. The pellets are probably in the bird. 
That’s gunning, boys, anyway you look at it.” 

But Johnny was not convinced. Probably his 
legal training made this a kind of game. At 
any rate he persisted. Gruntley would have to 
prove his case. 

“Suppose we question the fact that we shot 
the pheasant,” he asked. “How are you going 
to prove we were gunning. We might have 
shot at a gate post.” 

Craig scratched his head. 

“Then I suppose it would be up to Mr. 
Gruntley to produce the evidence,” he replied. 
“Habeas corpus or whatever it is those slick 
lawyers say. We find your size shot in the 
bird and Mr. Gruntley swears you shot at it 
and that’s gunning. Now let’s stop arguing and 
get this case settled.” 

But Johnny, for reasons of his own, insisted 
on seeing the bird. 

Gruntley fussed and fumed but when Craig 
threatened to dismiss the charges he went out 
to his car and returned with the pheasant. 

“Now are you satisfied,” he growled as he 
laid the bird on Craig’s desk. 

Johnny walked over and felt the bird care- 
fully. He raised a wing, looked at its feet and 
examined its head. Then he turned to Craig. 

“As I get this, Judge,” he asked, “if someone 
shoots a rabbit, or quail or a squirrel on posted 
ground, that’s gunning, but if a fellow shoots 
at a tin can or something that isn’t game, that’s 
not gunning is it?” 

Craig scratched his head. 

“That’s pretty fine, young fellow,” he replied, 
“and I don’t see how, it affects this case but 
I’ll answer. If anyone was wasting shells shoot- 
ing at a tin can or something that isn’t listed 
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on his gunning license, I wouldn’t consider that 
gunning. That would be just damn foolish- 
ness.” 

Johnny laughed softly. 

“And,” he asked again, “if someone brought 
charges that were not true he could be 
prosecuted for false arrest. Am I right?” 

Craig nooded his head. 

Johnny turned to Gruntley with a grin. ° 

The air suddenly became blue. Gruntley raged 
and roared, he threatened all sorts of violence, 
but finally he grabbed the pheasant and stamped 
out of the room. 

“Looks like that ends the case,” Craig 
observed. “But for the life of me I can’t see 
why he lit out.” 

Johnny doubled up laughing. 

“What’s so funny,” Tony asked frowning. 
“How did you make him withdraw the 
charges ?” 3 

“Not me,” Johnny replied, tears in his eyes. 
“It was Tramp.” 

“And what has Tramp got to do with it?” 
they persisted. 

“He wouldn’t retrieve,” Johnny explained 
enjoying the mystery. 

Tony looked at Craig but Craig only shook 
his head. 

“Tramp? Retrieve? What’s this all about?” 
Tony asked. 

“Don’t you see,” Johnny explained, “we shot 
a pheasant. Then Tramp runs over to it, sniffs 
it and doesn’t retrieve. Well, if it was real 
Tramp would have picked it up.” 

“You mean to say that bird was not alive, 
I mean real!” Tony explained. 

“Of course not,” Johnny replied. “That’s the 
reason Gruntley backed out. He didn’t expect 
to produce the bird. You never shot the cripple, 
that’s why Tramp was ranging so. You were 
shooting at a tin can, old boy. That pheasant 
was stuffed.” 
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SALE OF IMPORTED DEAD GAME 


Q. 


A. 


We are contemplating serving some whole- 
sale supply houses in Pennsylvania with 
Chinese pheasants. What are the regula- 
tions of your state in this connection? 


S.M.—Seattle, Wash. 


It is permissible to import dead pheasants 
to Pennsylvania for sale if the carton con- 
taining the birds, or the individual car- 
casses, have attached a tag identifying the 
birds in plain English and giving the state 
or nation from which originally shipped. 
Before these birds may be offered for sale 
in this State, there shall first have been 
attached to each bird by a representative 
of the Commission, a metal seal, the cost 
of which is fixed by law at five cents each. 
This seal must remain attached until the 
carcass is prepared or finally cut for 
consumption. 


* * * 


POSITION OF GAME PROTECTOR 


Q. 


ESTABLISHED 


When was the position of Game Protector 
established under the law? Was this posi- 
tion ever entitled “Game Warden”? 


Everybody’s Column—Philadelphia. 


The position of Game Protector was es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania originally by the 
Act of June 25, 1895, P.L. 273. This Act 
created the first Board of Game Com- 
missioners in Pennsylvania and authorized 
the Board to appoint ten competent men to 
be known as “Game Protectors”. The term 
“Game Warden” has never officially ap- 
plied to representatives of the Game Com- 
mission, as our officers were purposely 
designated “Game Protectors” so that the 
public could distinguish them from repre- 
sentatives of the Fish Commission, who I 
understand have always been known as 
“Fish Wardens”. 


* * * 


PHEASANT DAMAGE TO GLASS 


Q. 


WINDOW 


A pheasant flew into our show window, 
broke the glass, which cost $15.00 to re- 
place. Will the State pay for this damage? 


1.S.F.—Orefield, Pa. 


No. Unfortunately, there is no law in the 
State under which it is possible to 
compensate for such loss, and in the absence 
of a necessary appropriation for that 
purpose, the State is unable to reimburse 
the unlucky person who has a window 
broken by a pheasant. 
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CAPACITY OF GUNS FOR BIG GAME 


A. 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is it lawful to load all guns to full capacity, 
including double-barrel shotguns, when 
hunting big game? 


C.B.—Harrisville, Pa. 


Yes, it is. The three-shell limit is not 
applicable to rifles, and applies only to 
repeating shotguns used for hunting wild 
birds and wild animals not classed as big 
game in Pennsylvania. There is no objec- 
tion to loading both barrels of a double- 
barrel shotgun with single ball shells for 
hunting deer or bear. 


* * * 


NETTING STARLINGS 


Q. 


MINORS 
Q. 


Is it lawful to trap English Starlings by the 
use of a large net? 
G.P.—Philadelphia. 


No. Under the present Game Law it is 
strictly illegal to use a net for taking any 
wild birds or wild animals, and you must 
refrain from trapping English Starlings 
with a net. 


* * * 


PURCHASING AMMUNITION 


(1) Does a hunting license give a minor 
the right to purchase shells or cartridges ? 
(2) How old must one be to buy .22 
calibre or other shells? 


J.E.McG.—Leechburg, Pa. 


(1) No. A hunter’s license is a privilege 
to hunt wild birds and animals and not an 
authorization to purchase shells or other 
ammunition. (2) The Act of June 10, 
1881, P.L. 111, makes it unlawful to sell 
to any person under sixteen years of age 
in Pennsylvania, any cartridges, gun 
powder or other dangerous and explosive 


substances. Violations of this law are 
punishable by a fine of not exceeding 
$300.00. 


* * * 


REPLACEMENT OF HUNTER’S LICENSE 


Q. 


A. 


AND TAG 


I lost my hunting license and tag. Please 
let me know what to do about it. 


G.J.W.—Midway, Pa. 


Go to the agent who issued the license and 
purchase a duplicate at a cost of $1.00. 
This can be done by giving him your 
original number and making a sworn 
statement of the facts in connection with 
the loss of the first license. You must not 
hunt without a license. 
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INDIANS’ RIGHT TO HUNT 


Q. Has an Indian the right to hunt and kif 
game in Warren County any time of the 
year, without a hunting license? Can he 
kill game on the Indian Reservation and 
take it off the grounds? 


F.C.D.—Clarendon, Pa, 


A. Under an opinion rendered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Justice in 1933, the 
Corn-Planter Indians now on land com. 
prising about 750 acres in Warren County, 
which had been ceded to them, are per- 
mitted to take game of any kind in con. 
travention of the general hunting regula- 
tions of Pennsylvania. This opinion js 
based upon an Act of Assembly dated 
February 1, 1791 in which the right of 
the Corn-Planter Indians to hunt game on 
their own Reservation was reserved for 
them. 

However, if a full-blooded Indian from 
the Reservation marries a white woman and 
takes up his residence at some point out- 
side the reservation, we question whether 
that Indian would have the right to re. 
move game from the Reservation to his 
home. Such game if killed under the special 
privileges allowed the Indians, should, in 
our opinion, be consumed on the Reserva- 
tion. 


DOE DEERS WITH ANTLERS 


Q. Have you ever heard of doe deer having 
antlers? 


M.C.—Waynesboro, Pa. 


A. Yes, this occurs once in a while. During 
the past ten years several doe deer have 
been killed in Pennsylvania with antlers. 
Of course, this is a freak of nature and 
is rather unusual. 


SNARES 


Q. Is it legal to use snares for taking foxes 
and wild cats? 


H.E.M.—Brookville, Pa. 


A. No. The present Game Law strictly pro 
hibits the use of snares for taking foxes, 
wild cats or any other wild animals, and 
no permits can be obtained for 
purpose. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TUSCARORA 


By FRANK P. PLESSINGER 


N the south central portion of our state a mountain range extends 
north to the Juniata River from the Maryland border. It forms 
a natural boundary between the counties of Franklin and Perry on 
the southeast and Fulton, Huntingdon and Juniata on the northwest. 

The summit of this range averages about 2,000 feet over its entire 
length and is covered with hard wood forest, with natural game food 
on every hand, and with clear cold springs bubbling up through the 
white Pocono sandstone. It is, and always has been, the natural 
habitat of deer, wild turkey and the various kinds of small game 
found in this region. 

Near the northern end of the range in Perry and Juniata counties 
lie State Game Lands No. 88, while at the southern extremity is 
found a similarly large tract, State Game Lands No. 124. In between 
are the Tuscarora and Rothrock State Forests in which are set apart 
several wild turkey refuges and in Allen Valley just north of the 
Lincoln Highway there recently has been built a dam on the head- 
waters of the Aughwick, a famous trout stream. 

The range takes its name from the Tuscaroras, a tribe of Indians 
who once lived in Tuscarora Valley and roamed over the mountains. 
They came from the south near the Great Smokey Mountains in 
Tennessee where, being a small and rather peaceful nation—as 
most small nations were—they found they could not hold out against 
their fierce neighbors, the Creeks, Seminoles and Catawbas of the 
Carolinas and Virginia. The Sachems of the tribe decided they should 
move northward and place themselves under the protection of the 
Lenni Lenape or Delaware nation in Eastern Pennsylvania, which 
they did. 

Around the council fire at a place in what is now Lancaster County 
they were told that while the choice hunting grounds in that region 
were all needed by the Delawares yet far to the west “in a valley 
beyond a great mountain” they would be given a home and the 
protection of the Delaware nation which in turn became, later, allied 
with the Five Nations of New York, henceforth called “Six Nations”, 
but were never treated as equals or given a seat at the council. 

So to the Tuscarora Valley they came, built their lodges, hunted 
on the Tuscarora Mountain and fished in the Tuscarora Creek—a 
sizable stream which empties into the Juniata River—and here they 
lived for many happy years. 

Just across the river lived some of the fierce Susquehannocks, but 
they appear to have been very good neighbors for while both tribes 
speared salmon in the Juniata, the Tuscaroras kept strictly to their 
own, side of the stream and gave no cause for an ‘action in trespass. 

One of the four great Indian trails which crossed the State from 
north to south passed through their valley and the valley east of the 
mountain called Path Valley. Along this trail in single file might 
be sometimes seen war parties from the Six Nations in full paint and 
feather, chanting their war song, journeying to the south to fight 


with their ancient enemies in the Carolinas. Months later these same 
warriors might return laden with scalpes and driving prisoners 
before them. 

Perhaps only a few stragglers would find their way back to their 
wigwams by the northern lakes. Perhaps none—their scalps would 
all be drying in the lodges of the Catawbas. The Tuscaroras looked 
upon these passing war parties but they stayed right at home, chased 
the deer and fished in peace and contentment. 

Then came disaster—The white man had arrived in Pennsylvania. 

The Delawares were pushed steadily westward by the encroaching 
settlements and in 1755 emigrated in a body to the Wabash River in 
Indiana. Up to this time the summit of the Tuscarora Mountain 
was the western boundary of the land purchased from the Indians 
but regardless of this the adventurous settlers were pouring into the 
fertile valleys beyond, and there was trouble a-plenty. At first upon 
complaint of the Indians the provincial government tried to evict the 
settlers in the Great Cove and a few log houses were burned near 
the town of Burnt Cabins, Fulton County, but back they came and 
built anew. So, on July 6, 1854, a treaty was made with the Shawnee 
nation and later ratified at a council of the Six Nations opening for 
settlement all that territory as far west as the Allegheny Mountain 
and north to the present boundary of Center and Northumberland 
counties. 

Sadly the Tuscaroras left their homes and journied northward to 
the lodges of the Six Nations in New York. They were given a small 
reservation along the Niagara River and here the remnant of their 
tribe is found today. They fish in the swift waters of the Niagra 
river and sell curios to tourists. Uncle Sam has built nice com- 
fortable cottages for them but not many live in these. They go down 
on the steep river bluffs and from driftwood, rocks and discarded 
roofing they construct rude lodges where they live most of the time. 

When Fort Niagara was restored some time ago four nations 
took part in the dedicatory exercises and the Indian nation was 
represented by the Chief of this small Tuscarora tribe after which 
our valley, stream and mountain were named. 

According to an early writer they have left an outstanding example 
in game conservation which we might well ponder for it is said 
that when the Tuscaroras left the valley there was as much game 
in the woods and as many fish in the streams as when they came 
for if a deer was taken no more were killed until the first was 
consumed and only enough fish for one day were allowed to be caught. 

The same writer relates an incident known as the “Grasshopper 
War’”—Two families lived on opposite sides of the Tuscarora Creek 
and the children played together. One day they found “a very big, 
large grasshopper”. Each wanted the insect and finally they fought 
for it. Their cries brought members of both families to the spot. 
They promptly took sides and a free-for-all was in progress in less 

(Continued on page 32) 





View from top of Tuscarora looking west toward McConnellsburg. 
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GAME KILL ANNOUNCED 


Preliminary figures indicate that because of 
improved game conditions the number of 
licensed resident hunters reached a new all- 
time high of approximately 640,000, while the 
number of non-residents dropped to 7,400. 


Unparalleled in the history of the Common- 
wealth was the report of antlerless deer taken 
during the six-day season. Based on field 
estimates, it totalled over 127,000, which was in 
accord with the Commission’s early expecta- 
tions. Complete tabulation of the game-kill 
reports, which are now due, is under way, and 
may increase the bag. Last year the Commis- 
sion thought the field estimates were high, but 
was amazed upon the completion of the tabula- 
tion of reports received, which numbered over 
93%, to learn that in most cases they were 
exceedingly low. 


Plenty of Deer Left 


Reports from the field indicate beyond any 
doubt that there are ample deer left in all the 
true deer range, and the. Commission has al- 
ready received deer damage complaints from 
numerous farming sections. It is possible that 
too many deer may have been removed in 
certain sections but if such was the case it 
occurred only because hunters failed to follow 
the Commission’s suggestion to hunt in terri- 
tory where deer were most abundant and 
where damage was greatest. That was the 
purpose behind the season, and any failure to 
accomplish that purpose is due in large 
measure to the hunters themselves. Much praise 
is due the many true sportsmen who went 
to the trouble of caring for and bringing in 
illegal deer shot by mistake, knowing full well 
they would be compelled to pay half the penalty 


for making such a mistake. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon such fine 
sportsmanship. 


The bear season also was good, 211 having 
been killed during the six-day season. How- 
ever, there are plenty of bears left. Many 
were observed by deer hunters following the 
bear season and since then by field officers and 
local residents. 


Small Game Kill Excellent 


The small game season was by far the best 
in several years, due primarily to an abundance 
of food, and the hunters behaved themselves 
in a splendid manner generally. The estimated 
kill included rabbits, 2,847,000; hares, 2,000; 
. squirrels, 729,000; raccoons, 40,500; grouse, 
120,000; quail, 37,000; ringneck pheasants, 
500,000 ; wild turkeys, 4,400; woodcock, 34,000; 
ducks and geese, 44,000 and woodchucks, 
120,000. 


ee 
IN MEMORIUM 


Words cannot express the feeling 
of sadness with which we announce 
the untimely death of William D. 
Foote, Traveling Game Protector, 
Port Allegheny. He passed away 
suddenly at his home late in the even- 
ing of December 1 after a strenuous 
day’s work. Mr. Foote was only 41 
years old and had completed just six 
years of service. He entered the Com- 
mission as a Refuge Keeper on 
December 1, 1932. He was one of the 
most valuable members of the field 
staff, and his passing is a great loss, 
both to the Commission and to the 
sportsmen. 














CHAUNCEY E. LOGUE 


Chauncey E. Logue, of First Fork, Cameron 
County, who for a number of years was Trapping 
Instructor and more recently Traveling Game 


Protector, resigned from the service as of 
December 31, 1938 after having served the 
Department for more than eighteen years. 


Mr. Logue retires with the best wishes of the 


entire department. 


“COOPERATION IS THE ART OF 
SO CONDUCTING YOURSELF 


THAT YOU ARE EASY TO WORK 
WITH.” 





COOPERATION 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission ex- 
presses its genuine appreciation for the splendid 
cooperation by members and commanding 
officers of the Pennsylvania Motor Police who 
assisted in the enforcement of the Ganie Laws 
during the past hunting season. 

The extent of cooperation received is clear- 
ly shown in the following report submitted to 
the Law Enforcement Division by the com- 
manding officer of the First Squadron, with 
headquarters at Greensburg. 

The First Squadron, consisting of five troops, 
with headquarters at Greensburg, Washington, 
Punxsutawney, Butler and Erie, and com- 
manded by Major Jacob C. Mauk, furnished a 
total of 153 men during the open hunting season 
who devoted 985% hours to Game Law en- 
forcement and made 64 arrests for infractions 
of the Game Laws during this period. 

Similar cooperation has been received 
throughout the entire State; however, detailed 
reports have not been received from all 
squadron commanders. 


Two years ago two young officers from the 
Division of Game and Inland Fisheries of 
North Carolina completed the course at the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission Training 
School. The other day J. D. Chalk, Com- 
missioner of Game of that state wrote Mr. 
Gordon as follows: “The two boys who 
trained with you up there last year have 
earned the worth of their schooling many 
times over since their return.” 


During November, 1,505 prosecutions for 
violation of the Game Law were made, and 
$7,150.48 was collected in penalties. These 
figures do not represent all the money collected 
during that month as the volume of fines 
received was too great to audit and deposit at 
that time. 


Thirty-two sheep and four beehives were 
destroyed by bears during November. Depreda- 
tions were committed in McKean, Potter, 
Forest and Tioga Counties. 


M. B. Wells, Game Refuge Keeper, Wyo- 
ming County, trapped a large female coyote in 
Tunkhannock Township, Wyoming County, on 
December 16th. 
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ON GUARD 


Rumor has it that there will be a concerted 
effort made to have more domestic anti-fire- 
arms legislation not only considered but passed 
by the next Congress. This is an old old story, 
yet it cannot be ignored, and sportsmen every- 
where should be on their toes in order to 
combat any legislation which would interfere 
with the use of shotguns and rifles for legitimate 
sport. 

Crime control is one thing; hunting, trap and 
skeet shooting is another. No one has the 
right to class the shotgun and rifle along with 
the tommy gun and the thug’s pistol. 

Quoting from Hugh Grey in a recent issue 
of “Hunting and Fishing :” 

“There is another aspect of this anti-fire- 
arms agitation which is particularly pertinent 
in these times of international ferment. Our 
Federal Government is launching a program of 
naval and army expansion intended to show 
the saber-rattling dictators of Europe that it 
would be best for them to confine activities 
to their own back yard. Millions of dollars 
will be expended on warships and aircraft to 
insure the United States from foreign aggres- 
sion. Certainly a Congress which saw fit to 
condone an armament program of _ such 
magnitude cannot be so inconsistent as to pass 
anti-firearms legislation which would strike a 
crippling blow at the very vitals of American 
preparedness. The United States has always 
maintained one of the smallest armies, both 
militia and reserve, of any country in the world, 
yet in times of war it has been able to martial 
a force of gun handlers second to none. Un- 
deniably the reason for this has been that the 
great majority of American males have grown 
up with a familiarity of firearms. Much of 
the vital history of our country has been 
wrought by men who, although not overly 
proficient in the manual of arms, could shoot 
straight and handle a rifle safely and efficiently. 
Because of this, it was possible for the United 
States, during the World War, to take raw 
recruits from the four corners of the country, 
give them a minimum of instruction in tactical 
maneuvers, and turn onto the battlefields of 
France an effective army, superior in marks- 
manship to anything the world had ever seen. 
Today, that proficiency of marksmanship is 
nourished and carried on in the hundreds of 
organized rifle, shotgun and pistol shooting 
clubs throughout the country and (which is less 
tangible but more important) by the hundreds 
of thousands of unorganized sportsmen who 
hunt our various game species from gray 
squirrel to grizzly, and know, understand, yes, 
love their guns with an affection shown only 
to timehonored friends. The right to possess 
and use firearms is as much the privilege of 
law-abiding citizens as is freedom of speech or 
religion. Curtail, restrict, or destroy that right 
and you break down America’s front line of 
defense against foreign dictators; take the first 
step toward dictatorship at home.” 


Two and a half acres were added to the 
Beavertown Game Food Nursery recently to 
be used in connection with the production of 
blight resistant Asiatic chestnuts and other food 
Producing trees and shrubs. The Nursery now 
contains seven and a half acres. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Refuge Keeper Chester Siegel, of Lycoming 
County, reported that he checked a doe that 
weighed 150 pounds and had button horns. 


“On November 23, 1938, while patrolling 
along the Susquehanna River, Great Bend 
Township, Susquehanna County, I observed a 
sharp-shinned hawk attacking a song bird in 
the air directly over the river. The hawk 
drove the bird to the bank of the river where 
it struck it down in full flight and apparently 
began to feed upon it.”—Refuge Keeper Howard 
Hoffman, Susquehanna County. 


Elmer Pilling, Refuge Keeper of Centre 
County, reported that two deer were killed 
by automobiles on the little stretch of high- 
way near his place, the first three days after 
the antlerless deer season. 


“Mr. Raymond Cessna, RD No. 4, Bedford, 
reported that on Thanksgiving Day a member 
of his hunting party shot down a large turkey 
just before dark. The following morning they 
returned to the place to look for the bird. 
Approximately 10” of snow had fallen on 
Thanksgiving Day, making tracking possible. 
They noticed a fox track in the snow and 
later saw that the fox tracked the bird and 
finally routed it. After quite a run sly 
Reynard caught the bird and ate most of 
Wi eae we 

“Mr. Perry Morgart, RD No. 4, Bedford 
reported that he tracked a mink in the snow 
during deer season and found where it had 
killed four rabbits and pulled all of them under 
a slab pile about 150 yards from his barn.”— 
Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, Bedford 
County. 


Mr. Overturf, Caretaker at the Training 
School, writes that a ruffed grouse recently 
flew through one of the dining hall windows 
and was in the kitchen when he returned to 
the building one afternoon. He thought at first 
that someone had shot through the window 
until he found the bird, which was uninjured. 


“Caught a great horned owl a couple of 
weeks ago and had it in a cage here at the 
Refuge house. A weasel got into the cage the 
other night and chewed its head off.”—Refuge 
Keeper Chester Siegel, Lycoming County. 


Raymond Holtzapple, Game Refuge Keeper, 
reported flushing 16 ringneck pheasants recently 
within 600 yards of the refuge house on the 
Mt. Gretna Military Reservation. 


Game Protector W. W. Britton was inter- 
ested in finding out whether the lesser yellow- 
legs eats fish to any great extent. Clarence 
Cottam, In Charge of Food Habits, Division 
of Wildlife Research, Washington, D. C., an- 
swered Mr. Britton as follows: 

“I might state that out of 771 stomachs we 
have examined of this species (lesser yellow- 
legs), 145 contained fish. However, the fish 
consumed are not of economic significance, be- 
ing mostly minnows and killifish.” According 
to Mr. Cottam the Biological Survey has no 
data indicating that the lesser yellowlegs or 
any other shorebird is detrimental to the fish- 
ing industry. 





NYA project, Phillipsburg, making rabbit traps. 
throughout the State. 


This is only one of several such projects 








A PIONEER CONSERVATIONIST 


Coleman K.-Sober, born November 24, 1842, 
in Northumberland County about seven miles 
from Shamokin. His whole family were excel- 
lent shots, his wife being the only child of a 
famous gunmaker of the Susquehanna Valley. 
She was not only an excellent rifle shot but 
also an expert mechanic. Skill in shooting was 
acquired in testing the guns turned out in the 
shop. She later manufactured a gun which 
became the property of her future husband. 


Mr. Sober’s record as champion gun shot of 
the world deserves more than passing notice 
although it is only in a somewhat limited 
manner that we can speak of his marvelous skill. 
His wonderful gun feats numbered over 200 
and were not mere tricks but the effect and 
result of scientific and skillful calculations. He 
started chestnut growing when a mere boy and 
later became proficient in the culture. One of 
the trees named for his pioneering is the Sober 
Paragon. 


A fine shot and enthusiastic huntsman, Mr. 
Sober went into the field of sport with the 
same zeal and keen intelligence that he brought 
to bear on all his other interests. In the pursuit 
of his lumbering operations covering a period 
of forty years he found great opportunities to 
familiarize himself with the habits of game, and 
his keen powers of observation together with 
his natural inclination of systematizing his 
knowledge made him a recognized authority 
on such matters. He took the position of Game 
Commissioner, in 1896, with an object and was 
able to influence the enactment of many of the 
wisest provisions now embraced in the Game 
Law of Pennsylvania. Mr. Sober was also a 
great inventor, and was patentee and manu- 
facturer of acetylene gas generators, conducting 
his business at Lewisburg. 
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A REVIEW 


There was recently brought to the attention 
of the editor by James N. Morton, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands, 
a very interesting book entitled “Feathers and 
Fur on the Turnpike” by James R. Simmons, 
published by the Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Mass., for the very nominal 
cost of $1.75. Mr. Morton, who was asked to 
review the book for the Journal of Forestry 
says that the author has produced a text which 
provides interesting and valuable information 
and data pertaining to mortality of wildlife 
on the highway. He has also provided an index 
to trends of thinking in the intimately related 
fields of forest and wildlife management. 


Part I contains a comprehensive and well 
documented review of the author’s specific 
studies of highway casualties of wildlife 
gathered over a ten year period, as well as 
some interesting observations of wildlife habitat. 


Part II includes a worthwhile chapter on 
forest and wildlife management wherein the 
correlation of practices affecting timber pro- 
duction and wildlife is discussed along with 
the necessity for wholehearted cooperation 
between foresters and wildlife technicians. 
Furthermore, it is attractively illustrated and 
contains two sketch maps, three tables and a 
casualty curve graph. 


A doe deer mysteriously appeared on a Phila- 
delphia street recently. Two policemen saw it 
trotting down a sidewalk and tried to catch it. 
However, the animal tried to jump a six foot 
wall and broke its leg. The officers were 
forced to shoot it. 





Rabbits just arrived in Harrisburg for restocking in Dauphin County. 
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GABRIELSON REPORTS 


Highlights of the Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey as stressed 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief, indicate that 
wildlife restoration is fundamentally a program 
of land utilization. Unwise land use has ruined 
many wildlife areas that had greater value to 
man in their natural state, but many of these 
areas were and are being restored by the 
purchase of sub-marginal land, according to 
the Survey Head. In the past year 17 new 
units were added to the system of national wild. 
life refuges, bringing the total on June 30th 
to 248 covering 11,650,358 acres. Of these 232 
are in the United States and the remainder in 
her possessions including Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porta Rico. 

A general increase in waterfowl during the 
past year has been attributed in part to the 
success of the refuge program. The refuges 
are also being used increasingly as scenes of 
research studies. Further research is also 
being conducted on cooperative research units 
at ten land grant colleges which were developed 
during the past year. 

There was also perfected organization plans 
for disbursing funds to the states under the 
Federal Aid Bill. A number of successful 
prosecutions for commercializing game and 
transporting pelts illegally were made, and 
greater protection was afforded domestic live- 
stock and game animals in cooperative vermin 
control campaigns. There was also completed 
a survey in the 48 states which indicated that 
game management as a supplementary farm 
enterprise has had varying degrees of success, 


Quite a few licenses were lifted in the field 
and sent to the Commission’s offices at Harris- 
burg during the small game season. Some were 
taken for spotlighting game, some for possessing 
both large and small game and fur-bearing 
animals during the closed season, and a large 
number for possessing ringneck pheasant hens, 
and others for shooting over the limit of rabbits 
and pheasants. A large number of non-residents 
also were caught cheating and fined, several 
aliens were caught hunting, and some hunters 
were found intoxicated. A Franklin County 
hunter was arrested for hunting with a double 
barrel shotgun while under the influence of in- 
toxicants. He was found lying along an old log 
road in the mud and water, and when ap- 
proached, threatened to shoot another hunter. 
An undischarged shell was found in one barrel 
of the gun. Determined to break up this kind 
of hunting, the Commission fined the offender 
$25.00 and denied him right to hunt for a year. 


Herman S. Beeler, of Baden, is carry- 
ing on a splendid program of wildlife conserva- 
tion among the schools and Scouts of that com- 
munity. He has made personal donations of 
game food and pine trees, has superintended 
their distribution and planting and has other- 
wise contributed much of his time, money and 
effort to the cause of wildlife. His 1939 pro- 
gram calls for a donation to young boys from 
twelve to twenty-one of a swimming pool, 100’ 
x 80’ and a clubhouse 20’ x 8’. The latter will 
be fully equipped with tools. He is also teach- 
ing the boys how to build rustic bird boxes and 
expects to give each one a two-year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Game News. 
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LOST OR STOLEN 


Black, Brown and White Bench Beagle— 
Name, Kipp—Age—6 mo., Sex—Female. No. 
13 in right ear 1 inch high. 


Red, Redbone Hound—4 white feet, Name 
—Brownie, Sex, Female, Age—five years. 4 
licenses on collar. No. 123 in right ear 3” 
high. Please notify Carl C. Rosser, 1300 Rural 
Ave., Williamsport, Recorder of dogs for the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County. 


One fifteen inch male beagle hound, brown 
head and legs; black saddle, white-tipped tail 
and feet. Butler County, vicinity of Slippery 
Rock. Reward for information leading to the 
return or concerning whereabouts of this 
dog. Edmund C. Gallenz, RD No. 1, Glenshaw, 


Pa. 


One eight month old female Pointer, brown 
and white—mostly brown—strayed or was 
stolen from kennels at Mineral Springs Hotel, 
Saxonburg, Saturday, October 29. Name and 
address of Clayton A. Rugg, owner, James- 
town, N. Y. on collar. If found, notify 
Mr. Rugg. Reward offered. 





“Conneautville 4-H Club will build a game 
feeding shelter and explain its purpose at the 
Harrisburg State Farm Show. This group of 
boys will be permitted the use of the stage for 
20 minutes, and during this time they will build 
one 8’ x 8’ shelter with feed hopper, shield 
the west and north side of shelter to protect 
game from weather, display one pole for 
squirrel feed, containing ear corn, and one 
wire basket type ear corn feeder. I have agreed 
to assist these boys and help instruct them in 
the shelter work, hoping we may interest other 
4-H clubs in game feeding work.”—Refuge 
Keeper Burt Oudette, Crawford County. 


G. Dewey Fenstermacher, Instructor of the 
Electrical Shop of the Central Junior High 
School, Allentown, recently wrote us as follows: 
“In your excellent Bulletin No. 17, “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird-Life,” you encourage bird protection 
and attraction to man made houses. Realizing 
the enormous amount of man hours daily wasted 
in our prisons, I received permission from our 
County Prison Warden, Mr. Henninger, the 
County Prison Board, and President Judge 
Richard W. Iobst to build bird houses of all 
types to be erected on the Trexler-Lehigh Game 
Preserve and other suitable county property. 
The lumber will be donated by the local branch 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, and the 
nails and paint by other public spirited citizens. 
I personally will lend my assistance in their 
construction and suitable placing during early 
March.” Congratulations on a fine piece of 
work, Mr. Fenstermacher. Incidentally, there 
seems to be a tremendous amount of effort 
being put forth in the schools of Lehigh County 
toward better game conservation which can be 
contributed in large measure to the work of 
the County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 
the column of Charles Nehf, of the “Allentown 
Morning Call.” 


Pupils in the Stutzman School of Westmont 
were practically driven from the schoolroom 
y the odor of a skunk that was traced by 
borough police to a parked automobile near the 
school. On the bumper of the car was the 
dead animal, 
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Refuge Keeper’s Headquarters at Mt. Gretna Military Reservation. 





Spring at Mt. Gretna refuge beautifully enclosed and landscaped by WPA workmen. 





Many people draw water from the spring daily. 
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The untimely death of Dr. John Charles 
Phillips, of Wenham, Massachusetts, associate 
curator of the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology and Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Conservation Council was a _ great shock 
to naturalists, sportsmen and _ conservationists 
the country over. Only those who really knew 


Dr. Phillips can appreciate what his unswery- 
ing loyalty to the cause of conservation has n 
meant throughout the year. His interest jn r 
conservation and wild bird-life prompted him 
to give the State of Massachusetts many wide 
tracts of land, and as President of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Association for six “ 
years he was an untiring worker for extending S 
wild game-life in that state. Dr. Phillips died h 
of a heart attack while on a hunting trip. He é 
was a brother of William Phillips, U. S. Am- | 
bassador to Italy. 1 
os Sa el 
Pp 
The sportsmen of Charleroi and vicinity lose \ 
a very good friend through the untimely death C 
of Kerfoot W. Daly, hunter, fisherman, civic sl 
leader and banker, who was almost instantly 
killed recently while returning from a brief hunt- 
ing trip with Dr. John McNaughton, Charleroi 
dentist, long a companion and friend. While 
not active in sportsmen’s organizations Mr. Daly P 
was, nevertheless, intensely interested in the aj 
Game Commission’s program and was re- ol 
sponsible on a number of occasions for the fr 
The Game Commission expects to again arrange with a seed house for the preparation acquistion of land for use on farm-game di 
of the Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture for planting the spring of 1939. projects. sk 
The mixture was developed more than a year ago after conducting a number of other a 
experiments. It was used for the first time during the planting season of 1938 with s 
considerable success. acs Peter Krass, well known organizer for fr 
The purpose of a mixture of seeds is to provide in a game food plot a more or Allegheny County Sportsmen’s Clubs, writes os 
less continuous supply of food from early fall until late winter. This is done by including some that he is running a contest in that section on - 
seeds which mature early in the fall and others which retain the seeds on their stems building bird houses, feeding stations and re 
until later. shelters for wildlife. Approximately fifty local st 
Last year more than four tons of the mixture was made up and a greater part of it was sporsmen’s clubs and Boy Scout troops are cl 
purchased and planted by individuals and sportsmen’s organizations. Part was used for participating. ne 
planting plots on State Game Lands and Game Refuges. He also announced the formation of a colored N 
Sportsmen’s organizations particularly manifested an intense interest and are to be organization known as the Montour Sports- 
congratulated on their planting program, which resulted in a very essential addition to the men Association. Mr. Krass says this group is 
wildlife’s food supply. A considerable interest in the mixture was also manifested outside of extremely active and is doing much to further 
Pennsylvania as evidenced by reports which were received from the seed houses and information the interests of wildlife. at 
which was requested from the Game Commission. Orders were received from a great many re 
different States and inquiries concerning it from many distant points. ——__—__- ye 
Slight changes have been made in the formula for this year in the hopes that the mixture oul of 
will be made better. Sportsmen’s organizations are urged again to take advantage of the The Scalp Level Sportsmen’s Association 1S th 
purchase of this material for the planting of game food plots. going to undertake quail propagation during the re 
Information will be available later as to the seed house where the material will be made as ae: They have one large and = 
up, and in the meantime anyone who is interested in getting a quantity should write to the wohte~g small ringneck ee Fe ot ee pr 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Bureau of Refuges and Lands, Harrisburg, Pa., and the quail —, all built according to Game Com- of 
information will be furnished as soon as available. mission specifications. * 
in 
TIME-TABLE FOR ROASTING GAME The West Chester Fish and Game Associa- 
Oven Temperatures Time, per Lb. tion summed up its activities last year 4s 
i Searing Reduced Constant (approximate) follows: Released 60 ringneck pheasants, 62 
Kind Time Temp. Temp. Stage Minutes A: 
wus desk quail and 125 rabbits; released 1200 legal sized f 
» goose 325-350 Well done 15-20 01 
Pheasant ....... 325-350 Medium 15-20 brook trout and 2800 fingerlings, 800 brown an 
7 eno ee 15 325-350 Well done total 55-60 trout, 2500 small mouth bass, 900 catfish, 900 
— ee eaee 350 Well done total 25-30 ter 
Rabbit and Squirrel 325-350 Well done (total hrs.) 134-2 break, 600 tadpoles and 50,000 perch fry. The res 
veues Wategeres> 20 = 300-325 Well done (total hrs.) 1%4-2 organization also erected many feeding shelters 28 
ie Ssevess eos ; Rare 20-22 


Medium 24-27 during the current winter. 
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Sportsmen of Cameron County under the 
able leadership of W. D. Munsell of Emporium 
have invited about 200 sportsmen from Al- 
legheny County into that section ; for the 
purpose of trimming apple trees, cutting brush 
and otherwise improving food conditions for 
wildlife. The event will take place on Feb- 
ruary 19. Peter Krass, of Carnegie, is in 
charge of the crew from Allegheny County 
which will travel overland by auto in a large 
caravan piloted by motor patrolmen. 


The Adamstown Wild Game & Gun Club 
recently released 84 cottontail and 4 jack 
rabbits. The association also erected an auto- 
matic target trap on grounds which they 
recently purchased. 


T. T. Charlton, of Munhall, won the Class 
“A” Trophy in the first Annual Member’s 
Small-bore Rifle Championship Tournament 
held by the McKeesport Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

J. Frey, of Homestead, won the Class “B” 
Trophy. Miss Margaret Markey, only woman 
entered in the matches, finished in seventh 
place. Both Charlton and Frey were awarded 
valuable bronze trophy cups to be held by 
them for one year. Charlton, as winner of 
Class “A”, was also awarded the Champion- 
ship brassard, to be held permanently. 


The East Forks Sportsmen’s Association, of 
Potter County, organized about eight months 
ago and consisting of members young and 
old from East Fork Valley, which extends 
from Cherry Springs south to Wharton, a 
distance of sixteen miles, now boasts a member- 
ship of 109—an excellent showing for so thinly 
populated a mountainous section of the Com- 
monwealth. The club is extremely active, and 
according to an interesting letter received 
from Charles L. Miller, one of its members 
and a comparatively new resident of that com- 
munity, recently decreed that all members not 
receiving the GAME News be placed upoh its 
subscription list, receipts to be paid out of the 
club treasury. Furthermore, all new and re- 


newing members will be given a copy of the 
News. 


The committee on conservation of forests 
and wildlife of The Campfire Club of America 
recently rounded out thirty years of active 
service in the interests of the natural resources 
of America. It would take far more space 
than the limited pages of this magazine to 
record the splendid work done by this organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, it is only fitting and 
proper that we in Pennsylvania take this means 
of voicing our commendation and appreciation 
of its outstanding accomplishments. We wish 
The Campfire Club of America every success 
in the years to come, 


During the past two years the Deer Hunters 
Association, Harrisville, paid a $2.00 reward 
for each red and gray fox, $.50 for each hawk 
and owl and a box of shotgun shells for every 
ten crows in a vermin campaign. The net 
results were 44 red and gray foxes combined, 
28 owls, 66 hawks and 1140 crows. 
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OFFICERS OF FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN'S CLUBS 





Front Row, Left to Right: R. 8. Cooper, Connellsville, Pa.; Charles A. Rowe, Doylestown, Pa.; 
John C. Youngman, Williamsport, Pa.; Hon. Grover C. Ladner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; A. J. Hanes, St. Marys, Pa.; Colin McF. Reed, Washington, Pa. 


Back Row, Left to Right: W. H. Kreitz, Lancaster, Pa.; Joseph Shreve, Johnstown, Pa.; F. F. Marshall, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; M. C. Merritts, Altoona, Pa.; J. L. Neiger, Scranton, Pa.; J. H. Barkley, Punx- 
sutawney, Pa.; C. H. Buchanan, Sharon, Pa.; Odd H. McCleary, Ellwood City, Pa.; N. C. Farnham, 


Honesdale, Pa. 


The annual meeting of the Federation will be held this year on Monday, February 13, at 9 A.M. in 
the House Caucus Chambers. All resolutions to be presented to the Federation should be in 
the hands of its Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Wilkes-Barre, by February 1. Each reso- 
lution must be on separate sheets of paper, typewritten, and double spaced. The Directors of the 
Federation who sit as a permanent Resolutions Committee will meet at the Penn Harris Hotel, 


Harrisburg, at 10:00 A.M., February 12. 


LEHIGH COUNTY FEDERATION MEETS 





Pictured at a recent meeting of the Lehigh County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs at the 

North End Rod and Gun club, Fullerton, are: Charles H. Nehf, the Allentown Morning 

Call’s “Field Sports’ columnist, secretary; Earl Cope, Emmaus, second vice president; 

John H. Craig, Slatington, treasurer; F. Al Brown, Allentown, president-elect; Charles 

W. Wessell, Harrisburg, chief of propagation for the Game Commission; Walter D. 

Readinger, Macungie, past president; Robert D. Dreisbach, alternate delegate to the south- 
east and state federations; Forrest B. Keifer, Alburtis, first vice president. 





FINE RECORD 


The following letter addressed to the Editor 
is a striking example of the spirit manifest by 
many sportsmen’s clubs throughout the Com- 
monwealth. It is that spirit and that spirit 
alone which has made Pennsylvania a pioneer 
in wildlife conservation and good sportsman- 
ship. 

“The Charleroi Sportsmen’s Association, 
founded in 1934, reached the peak of its mem- 
bership in 1938 with 405 members, a gain of 
219 over 1937. Some of the events which 
helped sell the organization to the community 
are: bird house building contests by juniors 
in high school for which $10.00 was donated 
for prizes; several sports rallies and outdoor 
meets; construction of a regulation indoor rifle 
range; artificial propagation of quail and ring- 
neck pheasants through the use of new type 
quail and pheasant brooders; construction of a 
bait casting range; a trophy show which at- 
tracted 10,000 visitors; a large winter feeding 
program; removal of 2300 catfish from the 
Macbeth Evans Glass Factory and restocking 
them in nearby waters; affiliation with the 
Monongahela Valley Rifle League.” 

With a program like this no wonder the 
Charleroi boys really “went places” in 1938. 
More power to them! 


Squirrels are guided in their leaps from 
branch to branch and tree to tree by their tails. 
The name squirrel comes from the animal’s tail. 
It is derived from the Greek “Skiouros,” which, 
in turn is taken from “Skio,” meaning shade, 
and “Oura,” meaning a tail. Literally, there- 
fore, the squirrel is an animal shaded by its 
tail. This refers, no doubt, to the animal’s 
appearance when sitting up—From The Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute. 


Five thousand herring gulls have been marked 
with brightly-colored bands supplied by the 
U. S. Biological Survey to the Linnaean Society 
of New York, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and the Northeastern Bird 
Banding Association, in furthering a cooperative 
study of the migration and other habits of the 
birds, 
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One of the very few night-shooting grounds for skeet has been established in Greenville, Penna., by the Greenvile members of the Mercer County Sports. 
.men’s Association from publicly raised funds given by Greenville sportsmen. 


MY SPORT 


The shadows were long as the sun went down 
And the wind was soft on my face, 

As I made my way from the hills to town 
At a slow, deliberate pace. 


Day long we had roamed my setters and I, 
In search of a shot or two. 

We had our chances, passed them by, 
To watch grouse as they flew. 


I had fed those birds when the snow was deep. 
Observed them with a thrill. 

Today they were my birds to keep 
And not my birds to kill. 


I'll not give away my favorite gun, 
Nor sell my hunting togs. 

I’ll go each fall and have my fun, 
Watching my birds and dogs. 


C. Gorpon KRieEsLe. 


The sage grouse was discovered by Lewis 
and Clark above the headwaters of the Missouri 
River and on the plains of Columbia. They 
named it “cock of the plains” and gave the 
first written account of it—From The American 
Wildlife Institute. 


A great many wild geese were observed 
following the Susquehanna waterway this fall. 
A large flock of over a hundred landed on 
the river opposite Harrisburg on October 22 and 
left early the morning of the 23rd. Another 
flock of about thirty was also seen over Taylors- 
town on October 20. They were apparently con- 
fused and without a leader. 


In most species of birds the males wear the 
bright feathers and the females wear very 
humdrum garb. The Phalaropes, a group of 
shore birds, reverse this procedure. Phalarope 
females are very brightly colored—and the males 
wear drab feathers. Not only that, but the 
males take care of the eggs while they’re hatch- 
ing and even tend to the young after they’re 
born—From The American Wildlife Institute. 











SPORTSMEN'S QUERIES 


(Continued from page 14) 


BOY WITHOUT LICENSE ACCOMPANY- 
ING HUNTER 


Q. Is a hunter allowed to take a man or boy 
out with him while hunting all day, the 
man or boy having no hunting license? 
Please answer in the GAME News. 

S.S.—Eynon, Pa. 


A. A person without a hunter’s license may 
accompany a licensed hunter if he does 
so merely as a spectator and does not in 
any manner participate in the hunt. He 
may not, without a license, carry any 
equipment or game, nor may he drive or 
chase game for a licensed hunter to kill 
His function must be that of an observer 
only. 

os “re 


KEEPING MEXICAN RED BIRDS, OR 
CARDINALS 


Q. Is it permissible to keep Mexican Red 
Birds in cages here in Pennsylvania? 
F.P.A.—Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


A. No, not if these birds are of the same 
family as our native Cardinals. The 
Game Commission will not issue a per- 
mit for their possession. The bird usually 
referred to as the “Mexican Red Bird” is 
closely related to our native Cardinal, and 
its possession or sale is unlawful. 


Charles Nielsen, Venice, Ohio, was fined 
$1,500 and costs by the Federal Court at 
Toledo, Ohio, for conspiracy to violate the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act by placing feed of 
bait for wild ducks on a commercial hunting 
marsh that he and several other men operated 
near Lake Erie. He was sentenced to a yeat 
and a day imprisonment, but this was s 
by the court upon payment of the fine and 
costs. The defendant, however, was 
under probation five years and ordered to report 
monthly to U. S. Game Management Agett 
Fred Brint, Sylvania, Ohio, 
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CHARLES G. STONE 


Nearly 250 ardent sportsmen from all over 
the state joined hands in paying splendid 
tribute to Charles G. Stone, of Greenville, 
former Secretary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at a banquet sponsored by the 
Mercer County Sportsmen’s Council. Such 
a gathering may well be considered a record 
in view of the fact that a blizzard made driving 
extremely hazardous for those (and there were 
many) who had to travel long distances in 
order to attend the ceremony. Howard 
Stewart, of Clearfield, former Member of the 
Game Commission, was toastmaster—a duty he 
performed most excellently. The meeting, 
despite its pronounced sentiment, was not with- 
out its share of humor and none enjoyed it 
more than Charlie Stone himself. 


A veteran sportsman for well over a quarter 
of a century, he has given the best part of 
his life in the interests of the sportsmen’s 
fraternity, and although handicapped by _ ill 
health for the past six or seven years he is 
no less active now than he was when he left 
the service of the Commission in 1932. When- 
ever a new conservation movement is started, 
invariably you will find that Charlie Stone 
was one of the first to have his trowel in the 
mortar. It was he who took one of the first 
steps in behalf of the Pymatuning Reservoir 
and Waterfowl Sanctuary. 


Time and space does not permit the record- 
ing of the many fine things which were said 
about him at the meeting, but the fact that 
the inclement weather did not dampen the 
ardor or enthusiasm of his followers is testi- 
mony enough of the high esteem in which he 
is held. It is hoped that it will be but a short 
time before he will be able to throw off the 
cloak of illness and enjoy excursions afield 
once again. 


Aside from numerous officers of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen, particularly 
the Northwestern Division, and the various 
heads of the affiliated clubs of Mercer County, 
there was in attendance the Hon. John M. 
Phillips, grand old man of conservation: 
Charles French, Fish Commissioner; Leo A. 
Luttringer, Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News; John Mock, Outdoor Writer for the 
Pittsburgh Press; local game and fish pro- 
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tectors and numerous individual club members. 
At the close of the program the Mercer County 
Council presented Mr. Stone with a beautiful 
silver tray, upon which will be engraved 
within a Keystone, an inscription bearing tribute 
to his untiring efforts in the interests of 
wildlife. 


Pheasant plays “possum.” During the past 
season a gunner, near Kulpmont, shot a nice 
cock bird and placed it inside his coat while 
he continued gunning. A little later he met a 
friend and bragged a little about the extreme 
size of the bird. The friend raised him one— 
so they decided to compare their birds. As 
the first gunner drew his from the pouch—the 
cock suddenly came to life and flew away— 
to the accompaniment of a lot of beautiful 
words. 


The wife said, when her husband gave her 
a new skunk coat for Christmas, “To think 
such a beautiful coat should come from such 
a low smelling animal.” The husband replied, 
“My dear, I don’t expect thanks but I do 
demand respect.” 


Make a practice of asking the farmer on 
whose land you are going to hunt, to go with 
you. If he cannot go, ask the farmer’s boy. 
The chances are you will receive an invitation 
to return there to hunt, if this simple courtesy 
is shown. 


It isn’t logical to believe that wildlife has 
any better producing machinery than the 
natural habitat. The native equipment for pro- 
duction of game, fur and fish, is the land and 
what grows on it. That is the equipment we 
wreck and then try to substitute one shot 
pallatives to correct a malady that is deeply 
basic in our misused soil. 
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Over 300 sportsmen from Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties recently attended a shooting 
match held by the North Penn Fish, Game 
& Forestry Association. The main prize, 
which was won by R. Wimmer, of Riegels- 
ville, was a large buck from the Trexler Game 
Preserve. 


Beavers got into the news in a big way, 
not so long ago, when soil conservation workers 
planted them in Western valleys where their 
dams would check the erosional appetites of 
tumbling streams. 

But it’s all an old story to the beavers, 
Dr. Rudolph Ruedemann and W. J. Schoon- 
maker of the New York State Museum point 
out. (Science, Dec. 2) Their field studies in- 
dicate that for thousands of years these dam- 
building animals have been acting as im- 
portant geological forces, not only in slow- 
ing down the erosion of soil but in actually 
building it up. Many of the flat-floored creek 
and small river valleys in the East, sites of 
some of the most prosperous farms, represent 
filled-up ancient beaver ponds. 

Science News Letter, December 31, 1938 


A banded teal from the Jack Miner Bird 
Sanctuary was shot near Kingston, Jamaica, 
farther south than any bird tagged by Mr. 
Miner has ever been encountered. 


“The Virginia commission is making 
strenuous efforts to secure enough deer to re- 
stock a cooperative area so that extensive 
plantings can be made late this fall. Through 
mass plantings it is hoped that the deer herds 
can be developed to such an extent that with- 
in a few years most of the area can be opened 
to deer hunting.”—Virginia Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 





The past season was not so bad in the opinion of these nimrods. And they say there are 
plenty cottontails left for next season. 
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This trained otter, owned by Emil Liers, 
of the world. It retrieves as well as the finest bird dog. 


Apparently blinded by the recent snow storm, 
‘a_ large flock of migrating loons, crashed 
through several large greenhouses of the Florix 
Garden Company at North Wales. A number of 
others were killed or injured as they struck 
the electric and telephone wires in that 
vicinity. Still another flock alighted on a pond 
at Souderton. Some of the birds became 
stranded in the fields, and being unable to take 
off from land, were captured by local farmers. 
Gordon Krieble, of the Commission’s Division 
of Education brought a live one along back to 
Norristown. The bird had dropped exhausted 
into the front yard of a man living along the 
Germantown Pike. The bird, which was injured 
slightly, is now convalescing in the Harrisburg 
Zoo. 


Wisconsin permits the hunting of wild 
turkeys with bow and arrow only under a 
special license. 





Homer, 
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Minn., is one of the animal wonders 


There are about 200 different species of 
wild ducks in the world. One-fourth of this 
number is found in North America. Some of 
the divers have been recovered at depths of 
ninety feet by fishermen’s nets. The ruddy 
duck is one of the smallest of ducks, but his 
lady produces an egg as large as that of a 
great blue heron’s—American Wildlife In- 
stitute. 


Moose bones are being burned and studied 
in an unusual scientific investigation being 
made at the Main Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Demonstration and Management Unit, 
supported by the American Wildlife Institute. 
The bones of well moose, killed by automobiles 
or trains, and the bones of sick moose are 
burned and analyzed to determine whether a 
mineral deficiency in diet caused illness in the 
ailing animals. 


FEBRUARY 


The startling growth of scientific research 
into wildlife problems is nowhere better ex. 
emplified than at the Annual North American 
Wildlife Conferences. These conferences, syc. 
cessors to the old American Game Conferences 
have been held each year since 1936, : 
fourth annual assemblage of wildlife authorities 
sportsmen and nature lovers, will be held re 
Detroit, Michigan, the week of February 13 
under the sponsorship of the American Wildlife 
Institute. So instructional and educational 
have these gatherings become that not only 
representatives of various state conservation 
commissions but many individual sportsmen 
attend. 


The Iowa State Conservation Commission 
recently announced the employment of a Super- 
intendent of Information for the purpose of 
disseminating publicity and educational ma- 
terial pertaining to its wildlife conservation 
program. 


Among the tragedies of the recent season 
was the suffocation by gas from a stove of 
two Armstrong County men in a _ rooming 
house in Ridgway. 


John Tressler, who lives near the Blair- 
Huntingdon County line, claims he killed a 
fifty-four inch blacksnake which had wiggled 
onto the snow near a brush pile on which he 
was sitting while watching for deer. 


John Collins, of Uniontown, killed a doe 
with three legs after a two-mile chase. He 
fired six shots but missed every time. He 
finally killed the animal with his gun stock. 


While dressing a doe, Chester Aucker, of 
Claysburg, says that he was attacked by an 
infuriated buck. As evidence he exhibited a 
skinned leg, a missing tooth and a damaged 
rifle. 


Clayton March, of Oak Hall, claims he was 


chased up a tree by a ten point buck after he 
wounded the animal’s mate. 


Miss Christine Moyer, 16, of Lebanon, killed 
a large doe in the region of Pine Grove Furnace. 


A county agent, F. W. Myers, . Sunbury, 
brought down a fine doe with a bow and ar- 
row. So did Dr. Lloyd B. Knapp, of Green- 
ville, while hunting in the Hicks Run section 
of that county. 


After wounding a doe Ross E. Lewis, of 
Emporium, rushed into finish it with his knife. 
The animal, one leg dangling, lunged at Lewis 
and he found himself on its back. He was 
taken for a wild ride of some 200 feet before 
the doe succumbed finally to knife wounds i 
flicted by the hunter. 
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Sportsmen paid out more than $12,000,000 in 
1938 for state hunting licenses and federal 
duck stamps, according to estimates made by 
the National Wildlife Federation. 


Blackhead, a common disease of domestic 
poultry, has been discovered in wild sage 
grouse by the Utah Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Demonstration Management Unit. The 
disease attacks the intestines and liver of 
poultry. The heads of diseased birds often 
become so dark colored as to be practically 
black, hence the common name for the ailment. 


Samuel Ruby, of York, shot a buck ‘rabbit 
with two tusks each about an inch and a half 
long growing from the under jaw. Set closely 
together they curved upward and backward over 
the rabbit’s nose. 





A Franklin girl, thirteen, whose name is Vir- 
ginia Marie Cole, made veteran hunters look 
shamefaced when she brought down an eighty 
pound doe while hunting in Warren County. 
Her mother, Mrs. Thomas H. Cole, shot a 
one hundred pounder, and her father one 
slightly heavier. 

While at the State Game Farm in Lycoming 
County during the deer season, one of the 
Protectors brought in a doe which would have 
given birth to a fawn within a few days. 


Harry “Duckey” Marker, of Ligonier, killed 
a ringneck pheasant weighing four and a half 
pounds during the past season. 


An automobile with its occupants, and bear- 
ing South American license tags, visited Lines- 
ville recently. The party stopped at the Lines- 
ville Bakery to buy bread and to inquire where 
they could find the place “where the ducks 
walk about on the backs of the fish.”—Norte: 
The carp are so thick in the spillway at the 
Pymatuning Dam that when people throw 
bread to them they form a solid wall and the 
ducks walk on top of them. 


“While the hunting season is virtually over 
there is still some game that may be gone after. 
Until the fifteenth of this month the nimrods 
will be permitted to shoot wild turkey, provided 
of course that they are lucky enough to see 
any to shoot. Blackbirds are legitimate game 
until January 1, as are wild pigeons, also wild 
duck are exposed to the gun of the wary 
hunter until April 10, and he who has the de- 
sire, the nerve and the luck to spot a bear can 
shoot at it from now until March 1.”—Apollo 
Sentinel, issue of Dec. 13, 1907. Sent in by 
Frank R. Swast, Jr., Secretary, Apollo Com- 
munity Sportsmen’s Association, Apollo, Pa. 


A Pennsylvania Dutchman from up in Mif- 
flin County was apprehended for shooting a 
rabbit at night through the use of a spotlight. 
When asked why he had to resort to night 
shooting during the open season when every 
day was available, he said, “Well, I was up 
around Lewisburg the other day and the shoot- 


ing got so hot I figured it was safer to go out 
at night,” 
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METHOD OF POISONING RODENTS 


Mr. Armand G. Langenbach of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, president, the Wisconsin Division 
of the Izaak Walton league, has a suggestion 
to make to game farmers and orchard owners 
who are bothered by rats, mice, and ground 
squirrels. In a recent letter to the conservation 
department, he outlines the following method: 

“For several years I have been raising 
mallards, geese, and pheasants under a federal 
permit. Some of my experiments have been 
in enclosures, others in open orchards, and I 
found that rats, field mice, and ground squirrels 
created a great deal of damage to the eggs, 
the small birds, and also to plantings and 
trees. 

“In order to control these pests without ex- 
posing the birds to the control measures, it 
was necessary to devise some way of administer- 
ing control only to the rodents. 

“IT have a suggestion to make which has 
proven most successful. I have never lost a 
chick by rodent control measures since using 
this method, and have protected the seeds 





planted in the ground, and have had no girdling 
of fruit trees. 

“I have taken a wooden box from 15-20 inches 
square and about 6-8 inches high, and bored 
two or three holes into this box large enough 
to admit rats, ground squirrels, field mice, etc. 
In the box I would spread grain, such as corn, 
wheat, oats, and even small particles of cheese 
until I noticed that the pests were eating the 
baits. Then I would clean out the grain and 
put poisoned material in its place, finely chopped 
and in the center of the box so that the rodents 
could not carry pieces out into the rearing 
yards where the chicks might pick it up. A 
week later I would repeat the process. In this 
way I destroyed all the rodent pests in the 
immediate vicinity.” 

Game farmers and orchard growers will ap- 
preciate the value of this plan. They are, how- 
ever, urged to use great care in the storage, 
mixing, and use of poisons. It is very essential 
to clean up all such poisoned grain and destroy 
all dead rodents after they have been killed. 


Coati Mundi, South American Raccoon shot in Cumberland-York County hills by Babe 


Eshelman, R. D. 


No. 1, New Cumberland, Pa. Later it was learned the animal was an escaped 


pet belonging to Stanley Hosmer, of York Springs. 
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SCATTER LOADS 


A two-headed snake was found by Mrs. 
Claude Wilson of Fairmount, West Virginia. 
The reptile has a dark stripe down the length 
of its belly—giving rise to the belief that it 
might have been twins except for an accident 
of nature. 


Confucius, whose philosophy formed the 
basis of Chinese jurisprudence and education, 
had the jump on modern conservationists by 
over 2400 years. His teachings maintained that 
it was more sporting to catch fish with arti- 
ficial lures and that birds should be shot on 
the wing, not pot-hunted. 


Clinton Heller and Sterling Staples of East 
Stroudsburg met a bear five times recently 
while hunting coons in the Beaver Run section 
of Pike County. 


Arthur N. Frantz, Game Protector of Monroe 
County reports the killing of a great many deer 
on the highways of that section. They are 
being chased on the roads by deer hunters, he 
explained. 


A bear was killed by a truck on State High- 
way Route No. 6, three miles west of Ansonia, 
on October 28. It weighed about 225 pounds. 
—Refuge Keeper Hugh Haker, Tioga County. 


Dr. C. L. Schang, of Greenville, bagged a 
doe but was unable to carry it home. When he 
returned the following day he found a big 
black bear standing over the half devoured re- 
mains. As he approached the bear growled 
fiercely and the doctor beat a hasty retreat. 


Beavers are increasing rapidly in Indiana, 
according to a report contained in Outdoor 
Indiana. 


Glenn Kinsey, an ardent hunter of Latrobe, 
went hunting on crutches and was successful 
in bagging his doe on the third day. 


Records of 17 and 18 young in a single 
den of fox or coyotes often indicate that a 
young female has returned to the home of her 
parents to have her first litter, according to 
Stanley P. Young, of the Game Management 
Division, Bureau of Biological Survey. 


In spite of the open antlerless deer season, 
Emerson Weaver, a farmer of Sandy Valley, 
Luzerne County, reports having seen 23 deer 
grazing on his wheatfield during the week of 
December 12. 


Machine-gunning of a thousand elk by an 
outraged rancher was averted recently by 
appeals of the Montana Wildlife Federation. 


Miss Helen Zachey, 18, of Munson, killed a 
doe on the first day. 





Here is a poem for the PENNSYLVANIA Game 
News. A fellow was working for a preacher 
that had a big farm and all the preacher would 
do was hunt rabbits. The hired man got 
pretty sick of having rabbit three times a day, 
so he asked the preacher one night if he might 
return thanks so the preacher said go ahead, 
and he said: 


We have had rabbits young and old, 
Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Rabbits large and rabbits small, 

In the spring and in the fall, 

Rabbits tender and rabbits tough, 
And thank you Dear Lord 

We have had rabbits enough. Amen, 


By Frep H. Aucusr, 


Clayton March, of Oak Hall, was treed by 
an infuriated buck and had to shoot several 
times in its vicinity before he could leave his 
precarious position. 


A hen pheasant flew into and shattered the 
windshield of an automobile operated by Chief 
of Police George D. Brubaker, of Latrobe. 


A farmer near Mars, Pa., has established a 
haven for hunters. 

Instead of the usual “no trespassing” sign he 
posted one that read: 

“Hunting allowed on this farm. And when 
you hear the dinner bell ring, join us!” 


David Stever, of Cassville, bought hunting 
licenses for himself and his two sons. 

There’s no story in those facts until you 
stop to consider that Mr. Stever is 91 and his 
two sons are 68 and 66! 

But the story doesn’t stop there. Mr. Stever 
took out a license for himself so he could go 
to the woods on the opening day of deer season 
and bring down a doe. He isn’t content with 
small game, but rather goes in for the big 
stuff ! 

In conversation Mr. Stever revealed he was 
the owner of the first Winchester breech-load- 
ing rifle in Trough Creek valley. According 
to his application for a license he is 91, retired, 
has gray hair, blue eyes, stands 5 feet 4 inches, 
and weighs 105 pounds. 


A woodland feud which ended in death was 
discovered in Dutchman’s Swamp near Laporte 
by Raymond Moyer of Nordmont. He came 
upon a 200-pound deer with 13 points, which had 
killed a smaller eightpoint buck weighing 185 
pounds, but the victor was unable to extricate 
its horns from the tangle. 


In 1870 the passenger pigeon was considered 
a pest by the farmers of Michigan. The last 
known wild specimen that was taken was shot 
in 1898. The last known individual died on 
Sept. 1, 1914, in the Cincinnati zoo. 


The American Bison, or buffalo, was one 
of the best natural engineers ever known. They 
were such good surveyors that humans seeking 
a way for railroad lines to cross the plains 
followed the old buffalo trails for many miles 


—without being able to improve the grade. 
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‘three different species of birds were 
LS ge saa Square, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the year 1938, including such interest- 
ing individuals as the woodcock, the rare 
Cape May warbler, the Tennessee Warbler and 
the White-crowned Sparrow, all of which were 
observed during the fall migration. Rittenhouse 
Square covers only about six acres, which in- 
cludes the cement pavements and walks, and is 
located in the very heart of Philadelphia. 
Hundreds of people pass through the Square 
daily, and it is also utilized as a playground 
for children. The observations were made by 
Mr. Horace Groskin, Mr. John A. Gillespie and 
Mr. and Mrs. Quintin Kramer. Dr. Witmer 
Stone, Vice-President of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and Curator 
Emeritus of Birds, vouches the opinion that 
since many of the birds are night travellers 
during their migration when they arrive in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia they are attracted to 
the lights around the City Hall Tower; it is 
then that they find the trees and shrubbery in 
the Square and naturally take advantage of 
them to rest and feed before continuing their 


journey. 


Norm Bauer, of Ridgway, shot a goshawk, 
thereby collecting a bounty and a meal at one 
time. The hawk had a ringneck in its claws 
which became a tasty dish for the family table. 


Bob Farwell, who held the championship 
last year for the number of foxes trapped, is 
going strong again, having caught over a 
hundred so far this year. 





Clarence Kindt, of Pen Argyl, was busy 
telling his friends how he caught a live pheasant 
with his hands. my 

Mr. Kindt went hunting in the vicinity of 
Mt. Bethel. He took his dog along. A few 
minutes after being in the field, the dog pointed 
at game. Mr. Kindt turned around, saw the 
pheasant in the brush, and caught it with his 
hands. 





Hunter Claude Reigle came upon a fox asleep 
in a wheat field. He started to shoot, then 
remembered it might be illegal to kill the 
animal. While sly Reynard snoozed Reigle re- 
treated a few yards, hastily thumbed a code 
book and discovered the law was on his side. 
Triumphantly, he drilled the fox with one shot. 


Somerset County school teachers, remem- 
bering, perhaps, that they once thought chas- 
ing rabbits was more useful and enjoyable 
than sitting behind a student desk, took steps 
to make the hunting season more bearable for 
their pupils. 

The teachers, attending the annual teacher’s 
institute, adopted a resolution calling on county 
school officials to schedule the 1939 institute 
for the first week of hunting season. Then, 
they said, they won’t have so many boys play- 
ing hookey so they can be out in the fields. 


S. C. Bollinger, 84, of Reeds Gap and Clay 
Howard, 80, of Port Royal were among the 
mimrods taking to the fields on the first day 
of the small game season. 
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There are so many wild geese in Louisiana 
that the Department of Conservation fears 
unless their numbers are decreased the state 
marshes will be completely eaten up in a few 
years. 


A gas proof chamber for dogs and other 
small animals has been devised as a result of 
British pet owners’ concern for their animals 
in the event of an air raid. 


A white bison bull, an animal as rare as the 
Sacred White Elephant of Siam, is an inmate 
of the National Zoological Park. The albino 
animal was born on the National bison range 
near Moiese, Montana, and was presented to 
the zoo by the U. S. Biological Survey. 


In one month, 764 Dall sheep were counted 
by rangers in Mount McKinley National Park 
along the highway. They were migrating from 
their winter quarters to the main Alaska range. 


A hunter from Lehighton “killed” the same 
rabbit twice. Said he, “I shot a bunny, stuffed 
it in my coat and continued hunting. Saw 
another and was about to shoot when the 
dead one in my coat jumped out and headed 
for cover. I ‘killed’ it again.” 


Sportsmen have almost developed a language 
of their own in designating groups of particular 
animals and birds. For instance, it would be 
high treason to refer to a bunch of partridges. 
One should always say a covey when referring 
to members of the partridge family. 

Then there is a nide of pheasants, a wisp of 
snipe, a flight of doves, a muster of peacocks, a 
seign of herons, a brood of grouse and a plump 
of wild fowl. 

Of course there is also always a stand of 
plovers, a gaggle of geese, a bevy of quail, a 
cast of hawks, a skulk of foxes, a pack of 
wolves, a sleuth of bears and a gang of elk in 
the well-informed sportsman’s dictionary.— 
From The American Wildlife Institute. 


The snowy egret, protected in Canada and 
the United States for many years, has begun 
to migrate to the swamps and marshes of 
Southwestern Ontario. One fully plumed bird 
has made his headquarters the ponds around 
Jack Miner’s bird sanctuary near Kingsville, 
most southerly town in the Dominion of Canada. 

The snowy egret is as spotlessly white as its 
name would indicate. Its graceful plumes, with 
their delicate feathers, hang over its back. For 
years egret plumes were worth their weight in 
gold for making hats for ladies of fashion. 
So valuable did their feathers become that 
hunters nearly wiped out the birds. 

About 25 years ago the Audubon Society in 
the United States, realizing how near exter- 
mination the snowy egret was, persuaded the 
federal government to enact legislation forbid- 
ding egret hunting. As a result the bird is 
actually on the increase. 


The National Parks Association is agitating 
for the establishment of a national primeval 
park system to include the great national parks 
of the West and the Smokies, according to 


James A. Foote, Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 
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BIRD BANDING—By Col. H. P. Sheldon 


In Country Life & The Sportsman, November, 1938 


Doctor Frederick C. Lincoln, of the Biological Survey, is the 
Federal Government’s migratory bird traffic officer, although that is 
a descriptive rather than an official title. He thinks it’s the most fun 
in the world to trap a live bird, put a little aluminum garter on its 
leg, and release it unharmed. He has bird banding stations scattered 
over the length and breadth of the continent where other enthusiasts 
are engaged in similar activities. Altogether, Dr. Lincoln and his 
assistants have initiated 3,000,000 birds into the ornithological Order 
of the Garter, and because of it we have come into possession of a vast 
amount of knowledge that is of great practical benefit to ourselves and 
to the birds. 


When, in 1934, the Survey was given money and means to start a 
great national system of waterfowl refuges, the bird banding records 
and mapped flyways showed exactly the locations where these refuges 
should be established to be of greatest usefulness. There are many 
other matters discovered, or learned about, through bird banding that 
are of practical value to all of us. There are many curious and 
incredible things disclosed, too. The little aluminum band confers upon 
its feathered wearer no immunity from accident or sudden death. 
Many of them are shot; many die from other causes, and some are 
re-trapped in other banding stations. In most cases the bands are 
recovered and returned to the Survey as requested by the legend each 
bears, and it is from these returned bands that Dr. Lincoln and his 
assistants get at the secret of the flight habits of the birds. 

Here are a few of the instances of bird flights of more than usual 
interest : 


A great blue heron banded at Hat Isle, Lake Huron, on July 1, 1936, 
was killed at Pinar del Rio, Cuba, on January 11, 1938. Another heron 
banded on June 25, 1937, at Hog Island, Wisconsin, was liquidated in 
November of the same year at Belize, British Honduras. A mallard 
personally banded by Dr. Lincoln at Browning, Illinois, on November 


FOX HUNTING NOTES— 


Running Fits 


There have been so many inquiries regarding Running Fits, and so 
many unnecessary and conjectural outpourings on the subject that it 
seems timely to sum it all up with one sentence. Practically all 
authorities agree that running fits or hysteria are caused by a calcium 
or mineral deficiency which can be brought on by a hookworm infesta- 
tion or according to a few scientists by a germ. All agree that feed- 
ing meat, bones and milk help to bring up the salt content of the 
blood, and thus correct the condition responsible for the fits. 


Tumors and Cancers 


Some months ago we referred to the work which the scientists 
Whitney and Strong were doing at the Yale Medical School, and 
Dr. Lentz at the Veterinary School at Pennsylvania, on tumors of 
dogs. The response to that paragraph was most gratifying in the 
animals sent these gentlemen, but more dogs are needed, and every- 
body should pass the word along, and keep their eyes open for dogs 
with tumors. Such patients will be treated free of charge, and the 
results of these different treatments to date have been most gratifying. 
Of course back of it all lies the close connection between such tumors 
and cancers, and all who send in dogs will not only be helping their 
own pets to recovery, but will be automatically contributing toward 
the fight against the dread cancer itself. 


Tatooing Registration 


This department has long thought that it would be an excellent 
idea if each dog owner had a registration number tatooed in his dogs’ 
ears, this number to be issued by his state with say the abbreviation 
of the name of the state and a certain number on the principal of 


18, 1922, successfully ran the shotgun gauntlet for fifteen years ang 
ten days, and was killed at Beardstown, Illinois, on November 28, 1937, 
Another mallard banded on Cuivre Island, Missouri, February 23, 1923, 
was shot August 15, 1937, at Peace River, Alberta. There are other 
records of mallard ducks that lived ten years or so ofter banding— 
proof conclusive that we don’t shoot at every duck, or else (and a 
horrid, incredible alternative it is) that we don’t hit every one we 
shoot at. No. B-691900 was a redhead who must have had an 
adventurous career. She was banded at Ithaca, New York, on April 
18, 1926, and the advantages of university training kept her out of 
trouble for nine years, when she was trapped again on Thief Lake, 
Minnesota, on April 29, 1935, and awarded a new band. In October, 
1936, the old girl was shot away up on Lake Manitoba. A greater 
scaup duck, banded at Mohler, Oregon, on December 23, 1926, was 
re-trapped and released at the same place on March 3, 1927; again 
on February 17, 1928; again, and at the same place, on January 3, 
1935; and again on January 5, 1938, and so far as is known is stil} 
sound of wind and wing. 


A dowitcher banded and released on Cape Cod on July 31, 1935, 
must have found the experience alarming, for he turned up only three 
weeks later at Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadaloupe Island, 1800 miles away. 

A laughing gull banded at Cobb Island, Virginia, on July 15, 1937, 
was caught with a fish hook six months later at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. And so it goes through 175,000 bands that have been returned 
to Dr. Lincoln out of the 3,000,000 attached to the birds. Each of these 
175,000 circlets brings in its story of travel, of adventure, and usually 
of the grim spectre that stalks us all one by one and writes the last 
line in our dossiers. They lay bare the secrets of migration to our 
eyes with scientific exactitude, and disclose its mysteries, only to leave 
us with the realization that this strange and beautiful phenomenon js 
a great deal more wonderfully mysterious than we had ever imagined, 


By W. Newbold Ely, Jr. 


automobile licenses. If the owner wished he could in addition use 
his own code numbers in one ear. Owners of a large number of 
hounds could have a different serial letter, as in our truck licenses, 
and pay a fee for a pack instead of for an individual. Such a plan 
should help to cut down the number of stolen dogs, and eliminate the 
bother and insecurity of dog collars. If a dog was sold the registra- 
tion number would be transferred at the state headquarters to the 
new owner,—just as the license number stays with the car in England 
and even clear down through its jalopy days. The tatooing would 
be done by city officials or game wardens, or kennel men with license 
privileges. In last month’s Scribner’s a State Police article mentioned 
that in “New Jersey and Massachusetts farmers are assigned numbers 
which they tatoo onto the wings of their chickens.” 

Until this Utopia is reached hound owners may wish to still have 
their hounds carry collars and name plates, and in this connection I 
find that very serviceable hound collars 54” wide can be had at 17 cents 
each and brass plates with name, address telephone number and license 
number made in quantities for 15 cents, the two rivets for each plate 
come to 1/3 of a cent. 


Tatooing 


In the September issue we again advocated tatooing all hunting dogs 
and hounds, and pointing out the advisability of a registeration bureau 
in each state allotting numbers or letters to the respective ownefs. 
The Readers Digest has commented on the increasing racket in stolen 
dogs, with actual farms being established to hide them on. A collar 
and license are not only of no protection against a thief, but collars 
often are actual handicaps to hunting dogs and some have even bees 
choked to death when caught in fences. The tatoo mark stays with the 
dog through life, and in each community the tatoo mark of the local 
hunt could become as well known as a local brand in the West. 
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THE MAIL BAG 


667 N one of the recent issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News I 

noticed an article on the efforts of a local group to slow down 
the increasing numbers of crows. I accordingly thought you might be 
interested to know that much good work in this connection was 
again done in this province this year. 

“Two campaigns for slowing down the crow were in progress. The 
first is known as the Crow Egg Campaign. Under this plan the 
Association selected thirty schools located in marsh areas where 
ducks and other waterfowl breed. In each case the teacher was 
asked to enroll the students in the egg collecting campaign and agree 
to certify as to the number of eggs turned in. The children were 
paid two cents per egg. Before starting on the campaign we sent 
to each teacher a small account of the activities of the crow and a 
short article telling the kiddies how to collect the eggs and what 
cautions to use so as not to destroy or molest any other birds’ nests 
or expose them to the predators whose eggs they were trying to 
take. 

“You will be pleased to know that we were able to have Ducks 
Unlimited (Canada) join in this contest and assume one half of all 
payments made. The contest closed a few days ago with 8,256 crows’ 
eggs having been accounted for. 

“The second campaign addressed to shooters provided for the pay- 
ment of 5 cents per pair of feet when turned in to the crow control 
office. Approximately 15,000 crows’ feet were turned in and the 
Government of this Province put up what money was necessary. 
Each time a shooter turned in fifty crows’ feet he received a draw 
ticket as well. This draw ticket gave him a chance of winning 
more prizes at the end of the season. Some $400.00 was in the pot. 
The first draw was for $50.00, the second for $45.00, the third for 
$40.00 and so on down to a prize for $15.00. Then there were several 
at $10.00 and several at $5.00. This portion of the campaign was 
sponsored by Ducks Unlimited (Canada) which corporation provided 
the necessary moneys. 

“This being the first year that two such competitions were run 
together, considerable doubt was felt at the outset as to the results 
that might be accomplished. It is apparent that great results can 
be expected next year—even greater than will be accomplished if 
crows are banded and released with money values available for each 
banded crow shot. 

“From the above you can see that our sportsmen are doing their 
best to curtail the activities of these ever increasing predators in the 
duck breeding areas.”—(signed) Ed. B. Pitbaldo, Past President, 
Winnipeg, Mantitoba, Canada. 


“This is to voice a protest, in the name of humane practices and in 
the name of sportsmanship, against the use of utterly inadequate fire- 
arms that are being used in hunting deer. 

“As you no doubt know I have been associated with a large sporting 
goods house for many years and am in a position to see and know 
what some of the boys are using—a lot of them are unfit for this 
purpose. There is no point in going into a detailed discussion on the 
ballistics and merits of the various cartridges; you know as much 
about that as most any one else. The point is that there is no law 
to prevent people using such weapons as .22 rifles and their ilk. 

“Yesterday there was an arrogant person of Italian extraction in 
the store buying cartridges for an old worn out Remington .22 rifle. 
He asked for .22 longs. He boasted about almost getting a deer last 
year and made it known that he intended to get one this year. When 
I asked what kind of a rifle he used he proudly pointed to the old .22 
rifle. I tried to explain that it was very wrong to use such a weapon on 
deer but he was adamant and resented my suggestions. This is only 
one instance in hundreds. 

“You will recall that I prepared an article which appeared in the 
Game News last year which pretty well covered this point. I received 
many commending comments and letters which leads me to believe that 
the sportsmen of this state want to see humane weapons used on our 
big game. I further believe that these splendid people would strongly 
Support reasonable legislation designed to correct this evil. 

“I am, therefore, convinced that the time has come to do something 
about it and, therefore, respectfully suggest that the Board start now 
to draft a bill along these lines—also a campaign of propaganda or 
education concerning same, so that when the legislation meets again it 
can be presented with pressure enough behind it to cause its enactment.” 
—W. D. Perry, Blawnox, Pa. 


“My dear Mr. Biddle: 


“As a resident of Wallace ‘Township, Chester County, I am writing 
to ask your help before next year’s hunting season starts. 


“The month of November is made hideous to all country dwellers 
by the influx of hunters mostly from the neighboring towns and cities 
who invade our woods and kill all of our rabbits, quail, pheasants and 
raccoons on land which is carefully posted. 


“They endanger our lives and the lives of our domestic animals 
with their reckless shooting and they have decimated our game. 


“This year the danger from highpowered rifles in the hands of in- 
experienced hunters was terrible when the deer season opened. There 
was a herd of 1 buck and 6 does that lived all summer in some 
evergreen woods near us, watering at the Indian Run. Not one of them 
survived after the six day open season. They were all shot including 
the buck, by a group of men who called themselves “sportsmen” who 
surrounded the woods, drove them out into the open and shot them 
down as they emerged. It did not happen on our place or I would 


have had the men arrested but on an abandoned farm across the road 
from our woods. 


“As you are the head of the Game Commission I am appealing to 
you to try to save what remains of our wildlife in the northern part 
of Chester County. The only small animal surviving in any numbers 
is the skunk.”—-Mary Grier Bartol, Glen Moore, Pa. 


“Dear Miss Bartol: 


“This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 9. I 
appreciate your interest in wildlife and your desire to conserve the 
birds and animals of the fields and woods of Chester County. This 
is exactly what the Pennsylvania Game Commission has been doing 
since it was established in 1896, by enforcing laws protecting wild- 


life and allowing only limited hunting seasons and bag limits each 
year, 


“When you consider that game in Pennsylvania was practically 
shot out in 1900 while today the state abounds in deer, bear, rabbits, 
squirrels, wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, ringneck pheasants and quail in 
addition to the fur bearers—racoon, opossum, beaver, mink, skunk 
and muskrat, it is evident that the work of the Game Commission in 
protecting and restocking has been successful. 


“Since 1913 all of the money expended in this work by the Com- 
mission has been obtained from the sale of hunting licenses and 
special permits, and the collection of fines. In other words, the hunters 
have made possible the great program of wildlife conservation that 
is in effect today. Every year, thousands of rabbits, pheasants, quail 
and wild turkeys are liberated in the state to improve and increase 
the breeding stock. The ringneck pheasant was first introduced in the 
state in 1915 and is now plentiful in Southeastern Pennsylvania and 
other parts of the State. Deer have now become so numerous that 
in certain districts they have exceeded the natural food supply and 
have become a menace to the farmers and nurserymen. 


“When one considers that deer were practically extinct when the 
Commission began its program of management, it makes a convincing 
picture of what properly administrated conservation will do. It is 
safe to say that the deer population in the state, in spite of an open 
season each year, now exceeds 1,000,000 and is greater than it was 
when white men first settled here. 


“There is no doubt that the first few days of the hunting season 
have become somewhat of a nightmare to suburban dwellers, with over 
600,000 licensed hunters roaming the fields and woods, but considering 
that they are all contributing to the cause of conservation by the 
payment of their license fees, is it not better to put up with a few 
transgressors than discontinue the work of the Commission which 
has been carried on so successfully for over forty years ?”—Nicholas 
Biddle, President. 
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for conducting our business. We should be particularly watch- 
ful of routine functions and those not dealing directly with 
operations of the Commission, to make certain that we are 
keeping pace with conservation progress. Every important system 
in practice, unless constantly tested, should be critically reviewed 
at least once every year. Before approving expenditures or 
changing practices, we should investigate the best tested pro- 
cedure of a similar nature carried on within the Commission or 
in other states. 


To establish effective control that will aid in measuring 
results. 


Orderly progress toward any objective is dependent upon measure- 
ment. It is particularly important that we have and use the most 
reliable unit measurements as to our results in, for example, 
game management, propagation, law enforcement, research, etc. 
These measurements should be constantly compared with the 
objectives which we set up at the beginning of the previous 
fiscal year, and with the individual work standards which we 
have created for our employees. In regard to those phases of 
our work which are intangible, or not immediately measurable, 
we should establish periodic objectives and reports in order that 
they receive the proper and necessary emphasis. 


17. 
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GAME COMMISSION’S WORK COMPLETELY REVAMPED 


(Continued from page 5) 


in the Game Law, the employees of the Game Commission are, 
and must continue to remain, out of politics; and as they are 
retained in their positions during satisfactory service, it is with- 
out question their duty to adopt at all elections an absolutely nop. 
partisan attitude so far as political activity is concerned, The 
employees of the Commission are not permitted to engage in any 
political activity beyond casting their own ballots on election day. 
Employees are not permitted to hold any elective or appointive 
office, nor to engage in any business or profession other than 
their regular work, for which they are employed by the Com. 
mission. Should an employee wish to seek a public office, he must 
first resign from the service of the Game Commission. Only 

following this policy can we insure to the sportsmen of the 
State that the Game Laws are being enforced and wildlife jg 
being protected without fear or favor in this Commonwealth, 


To promote good-will by carrying on the Commission's 
activities in a spirit of friendliness. 


As the work of the Commission expands it must become jp. 
creasingly human, not less so. Discipline, standards and precedents 
become more necessary as our activities increase, but the spirit 
in which they are administered must be friendly as well as 
just. Courtesy and confidence are as important within the 
organization as in dealing with the sportsmen. The splendid 





13. es ay scr of our organization according to standard reputation of our Commission is evidence that all of our em. y 
a a Goes. ployees have been helpful and diligent in fostering good relation. b- 
We must constantly study our methods and wherever practical ships between each other, with the sportsmen and the com. 
see that standard policies and procedures are developed, currently munity alike. However, in those matters of policy and public 
revised, and pursued. Manuals of standard practice, bulletins, relations, it is of the utmost importance that every opportunity be 
circular letters, staff meetings, and properly approved policy taken further to impress upon employees in all positions, no 
statements must be used in these ways and to the extent that matter how small or how seemingly unimportant, that their atti- 
they best serve our particular needs. This applies to all im- tude toward their fellow employees in all their activities, and 
portant research, management, and public relation matters. It above all, when meeting and communicating with sportsmen, 
is just as important that we keep the number and amount of should continue to be of such nature as to promote friendliness 
such standard procedures at a practical level as it is that we and good-will toward the Commission, Whatever improvement 
develop the material itself. It can be overdone just as much as our employees can bring about in this important matter of 
underdone. human relations will be of the utmost value to the Commission, 

to the State, and to the Nation. 

14. To develop cooperation and teamwork. Whenever possible the Commission should progress with the 
As policies and practices are developed to meet the needs of ultimate aim of being helpful, serving generously, and sincerely 
enterprise, we are expected to study these needs carefully and considering the interest of all those with whom it comes in 
make known our best thoughts as to their value. When any contact. The Commission will be represented as it deserves to 
policy or practice is once adopted, we must give our whole- be if every employee adopts such an attitude. Wherever é 
hearted cooperation to make it successful, whether or not we antagonistic or careless remarks are indulged in, or wherever there 
consider it favorable as individuals. At no time must there be is an indifference or a reluctance towards being constructive, or 
a publicly expressed difference of thought on the part of the wherever there is a lack of courtesy, the high aims of the Com- 
Commission or its employees. We must present to the public mission will not be realized. Selfish action toward individuals 
a united front, even though there may be personal differences of neh A = a ‘ the a 2 7” hick ae i 
opinion in the Commission meetings or in the organization. Any a . 3 Heads ‘ eilidenn- ean th eared bees heal 
action taken by an individual or a division must be subordinate a Sete eS Saves one ee ee ey ee eee 
Cie hte tide, af Gs Canniosion as a whole our employees should exert every effort to emphasize this policy 

ne and have it completely understood, to the end that every 
15. To plan for increased personnel growth and increased utility. —— in the aeerean will continue to be strongly conscious 
: Piet ot this important duty. 
We should have definite a and yah for our ‘ysnoe Changes ce additions will be made to these policies from time 
development according to the current and future emands - o to time in order that they may embody the best thought for 
field of activity. These plans should include provisions for meeting changing conditions. It is as much a part of our regular s 
adequate framing heath mainenane,. active membership, ® day tty the, need for changes or addins to thew pal 
; . a a. Pp as it is to see that they are diligently carried out in a 

ment of good personality traits, and the securing nal such knowl- their provisions. In studying these needs for changes it is expected 
edge and experience as will enable us to grow in caliber and in that our organization will be diligent and frank in making 
the Commission’s service. suggestions to us. 

16. To retain the respect of the sportsmen by having our The continued progress of the Commission is dependent upon, 


employees non-partisan. 


America has discovered to her: sorrow that conservation and 
politics do not mix. In many states where politics control the 
sportsmen’s fund, contributed for the purpose of protecting and 
propagating wildlife, the lives of the beasts and birds have too 
often been traded for votes. This has not been the case in 
Pennsylvania, since the Game Commission was created by the 
sportsmen. No one can violate our Game Laws with impunity, 
as has often been demonstrated. 

Under long established policy, which in 1937 was incorporated 


and is proportionate to, the ability of its personnel and im 
dividuals in other related organizations to enlarge and develop 
our already broad vision and comprehensive conception of 
policies. We must direct all of our activities in such a manner 
that our policies will be emphasized thoroughly and carefully 
adhered to, and thus insure a complete understanding between 
the Commission, the sportsmen, and the men in the field. The 
one objective that we should emphasize is that it is our duty to 
promote more and better shooting for the sportsmen of 
Commonwealth, in accordance with the highest standards of 
sportsmanship and conservation. 





T U S C A R O R A (Continued from page 15) 


large mound where they lay undisturbed for many, many years neat 
the village of Academia. ot 

Finally the mound was opened and examined by State authorities | 
and some of the bones and articles found therein were taken to the 
State Museum at Harrisburg where they may be seen by visitors. 


a 


than no time; then weapons were used and several were killed and 
wounded in the melee before they cooled off and realized that war 
doesn’t settle anything. 

Then the hatchet was buried and the peace-pipe smoked. 

The dead and their belongings were collected and buried all in one 

























































































































































PHOTOS OF EXHIBIT CASES AT PYMATUNING MUSEUM, CRAWFORD COUNTY 
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